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Behind the By-Lines 


Another academic year has opened while 
the whole world ablaze with war. Never 
has there been such uncertainty, and per- 
haps never challenging period, Never 
has been more important hold high 
the standards education than today. 
This year schools are feeling the impact 
events more than ever. the post-war 
period insight and farsightedness will 
needed never before. Through its au- 
contribute much educational thinking 
during the months ahead. This hopes 
despite the difficulty involved hold- 
ing publication schedules, prospective 
paper shortages, and heavy teaching and 
administrative loads those whom in- 
vite write. 

The general format and policy the 
magazine will maintained for the ensu- 
ing volume the past. Many excellent 
articles have been promised and consider- 
able number are already hand. Writers 
new our columns are introduced. 
One department will discontinued: viz. 
Review Current Periodical Literature. 
Instead new department being added. 
Books. Here will found brief informal 
notes about books which cannot men- 
tioned otherwise the issue. assist 
indexing the volumes, the supplement will 
paged. table contents will pro- 
vided for the supplement, also. Other 
minor changes are contemplated. far 
the conditions printing and publishing 
will allow, the magazine will maintained 
the usual size and with the same num- 
ber pages last year’s volume. 

the first our series articles 
members the Laureate chapter, Boyd 
Bode, professor education Ohio State 
University, contributes 
Growth, article which will reopen the 


discussion this important topic the 
philosophy education. Successively the 
faculties the University Wisconsin, 
University Illinois and Ohio State Uni- 
versity (the last since 1921), Dr. Bode has 
been both interpreter and critic 
progressive education. Among the seven 
books which has written are Progressive 
Education the Crossroads and Democ- 
racy Way Life, the latter the 1937 
volume the Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series. was given abbreviated form 
the annual lecture the national dinner 
St. 

Two articles appear the problem 
delinquency. The first Katharine 
Lenroot, since 1934 Chief the United 
States Children’s Bureau, whose subject 
Delinquency Prevention Through School 
and Social Agency Co-ordination. Dr. 
Lenroot has won distinction her field. 
1935 she was president the Na- 
tional Conference Social Work. She was 
the United States delegate the fifth and 
sixth Pan-American Child Congresses, and 
was the organizing chairman the eighth. 
1940 she was executive secretary 
the White House Conference Children 
Democracy. 

The second article from Judge Paul 
Alexander, the Domestic Relations 
and Juvenile Court Lucas County, To- 
ledo, Ohio. His judicial work has attracted 
national attention and visitors from coun- 
tries distant New Zealand have come 
observe his methods. His court de- 
scribed the 1943 Year Book the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, has been pictured 
Life, and written Coronet, and 
professional journals, now president 
the Association Juvenile Court Judges 
the National Conference Social Agen- 

(Continued page 123) 
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Education Growth 


the perennial problems 
education the problem pur- 
pose. This problem taking new 
interest and importance connection 
with discussions the peace that 
follow after the war. there 
enduring peace, different type edu- 
cation must prevail the enemy coun- 
tries the future. The rest the world 
cannot stand for the kind education 
which these countries have had and 
which they still have. cannot stand 
for such education because under- 
stand its meaning and purpose only too 
well. matter fact, understand 
better than understand our own, 
that this appears appropriate 
time for searching hearts. 

The reason why are not clear 
about our educational purposes quite 
simple. With respect education demo- 
cratic countries are disadvantage, 
because they have take their clue 
some way other, from the individual. 


This disadvantage because the “in- 
inherent pattern the individual, yclept 
the image God, instinct, original 
nature, which the teacher can follow 
building contractor follows set 
Authoritarian systems 
education have ready-made set blue- 
prints, because they not attempt 
derive them from the individual. They 
get them from theological creed 
from political doctrine based racial 
supremacy nationalism what not. 
The job the schools then make 
over the individual according the 
specifications. Democracy seems imply 
that must begin the other end. 
This like telling contractor that 
must get the plan for his building 
studying the materials which are 
used its construction. 

forestall objections, let admit 
once that the comparison not al- 
together accurate. Building materials are 
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inert; they have stake the choice 
blueprints. the other hand, hu- 
man beings have stake. They are 
overflowing with impulses, desires, in- 
terests and needs. Concern for the indi- 
vidual, respect for personality, faith 
the common man, equality oppor- 
tunity—these and similar watchwords 
democracy are all expressions the 
stubborn insistence that the Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath. one with living faith 
democracy will take issue with this 
point view. the interests clear 
thinking, however, let admit that 
watchword slogan not the same 
thing well-formulated program. 
Granted that the Sabbath made for 
man, what uses the Sabbath 
put? What kind educational set- 


The trouble with this argument 
that proves too much. growth our 
sole concern, can stop worrying and 
let nature take its course. Growth 
law life; perhaps just another 
name for life. any rate, there 
way keeping living thing from 
growing, long remains alive. The 
only alternative growth death. 
Human beings inevitably grow some 
way other, with without benefit 
pedagogy. They grow friendliness 
ness and general orneriness. The potenti- 
alities human nature, are told, 
are immeasurable range; which means 
that growth results, matter what kind 
activities are engaged in. Teachers 
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real sense the basic point reference? 

toe-hold this question pro- 
vided the doctrine that all values are 
bound with the concept growth, 
the development capacity. per- 
son were spend the whole normal 
life span, from infancy old age, 
unbroken sleep, might well not 
have been born all. should 
live out his life apart from human com- 
panionship, would then, according 
the experts such matters, remain 
completely undeveloped essen- 
tially undistinguishable from the lower 
animals; and again the value such 
life would nil. Unless measure 
values reference life after death, 
are forced conclude that the de- 
velopment capacity all that life has 
offer anyone. Life pays off terms 
growth. 


are not the guardians growth any 
more than they are the guardians sun- 
rise. They are the guardians certain 
kind form growth else they have 
place the scheme things all. 

This much seems fairly obvious. But 
now have watch our step. 
agree that the schools must assume re- 
sponsibility for some specific type kind 
growth, once run into the ques- 
tion how this differs from authoritarian 
forms education. This precisely 
what they have been saying and doing 
all along. The claim that democratic 
schools are different because they take 
their clue, not from antecedent pat- 
tern but from the individual, seems 
vanish into thin air. The individual fur- 
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nishes pattern, Rousseau the con- 
trary notwithstanding. other words, 
are confronted with dilemma. 
Either have purpose aim 
education, which means that there 
reason for having any education 
all, else are imposing pattern, 
just like everyone else. The only dis- 
tinctive feature democratic school 
that may presumed have dif- 
ferent pattern; can only find out 
what is. 

find way out this dilemma 
necessary take another look the 
concept growth. true that this 
concept tells nothing long 
limit ourselves the observation par- 
ticular individuals. The case different, 
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however, examine the concept 
growth basis for social organization 
and social policy. certainly means 
something say that democracy 
founded, not theological nation- 
alistic racial economic creed, but 
common concern provide maximum 
opportunity for individual growth the 
development individual capacity. 
statement this kind lifts the term 
growth from the level innocuous 
desuetude the status moral prin- 
ciple. specifies the kind growth that 
desired, because provides principle 
social conduct. sets the schools the 
task promoting genuinely demo- 
cratic outlook life because implies 
social improvement. 


seems clear that the idea growth 
has frequently been used individu- 
alistic sense, without any specific 
guiding principle. When this happens, 
may expect education produce 
wilfulness, self-centeredness, and prima 
donna temperaments. the other 
hand, supply the concept growth 
with social context, the center gravity 
shifts another spot. “Growth” be- 
comes name for social ideal 
literal sense the ideal church- 
state entertained the early Puritans 
the ideal racial superiority which 
used the Germans and the Japa- 
nese standard right and wrong. 
The principle growth must inter- 
preted terms guiding social ideal 

some minds this interpretation 


more less transparent attempt start 
the process “imposition” all over 
again. says, effect, that demo- 
cratic school not just collection in- 
dividuals but special kind commun- 
ity, community which dominated 
the common purpose maintaining and 
promoting specific way life. such 
school the administrators and the teach- 
ers are charged with the responsibility 
seeing that this way life 
not frustrated fractious irrespon- 
sible behavior the part any the 
pupils. other words, their job 
exact from the pupils such degree 
measure co-operation may 
necessary for the achievement this 
purpose. Duty and discipline again be- 
come respectable concepts. All this may 
very logical, but has the appearance 
being surrender the principle 
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authoritarianism. The fact that demo- 
cratic school has different standard 
right and wrong does not affect this 
principle. The democratic school, like 
every other type school—so may 
argued—sets out make its pupils con- 
form predetermined social ideal and 
make them like it. 

There just enough truth such 
charge leave sting, all events 
call for explanation. may ad- 
mitted the outset that there such 
thing neutrality education. Every 
school, whether democratic not, gives 
conscious unconscious allegiance 
social ideal, the very way that 
organized and the way that con- 
ducts its business. The fact, however, 
that truly democratic school pledged 
the principle “growth” introduces 
certain difference which far outweighs 
the similarity. 

This difference results from the fact 
that democracy presupposes distinctive 
theory the relation the individu- 
the social order. have long been 
accustomed the notion that this 
relation separation even opposi- 
tion. Complete freedom, from this point 
view, would mean that the individual 
can likes; complete social con- 
trol would mean that the individual can 
only told. The first means 
anarchy, the second means tyranny. The 
practical problem, then, keep these 
two balanced sufficiently well prevent 
the whole thing from blowing up. 

Democracy rejects this point view. 
starts with the proposition that the 
social order need not cramp the style 
the individual, but can serve means 
for achieving self-development. 
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certain extent every social order does 
serve this end, matter how ruthless 
and arbitrary may its dealings 
with the individual. Living society 
—any society—makes for the develop- 
ment capacity because involves some 
degree participation common pur- 
poses. denied such participation 
means that the individual doomed. 
cannot become human all. 

what extent the individual 
have chance for self-development de- 
pends basically the quality the 
society which belongs. frequent- 
ly—perhaps usually—turns out that the 
social order forbids discourages de- 
velopment certain directions. may 
frown free inquiry artistic 
development the spirit the 
brotherhood man. Individual devel- 
opment kept within predetermined 
frame reference. The distinctive trait 
democracy that takes the idea 
individual development itself 
frame reference, its basic principle, 
its guiding ideal. This what marks off 
democracy from other forms social 
fact that individual can rise his full 
intellectual and moral and esthetic stat- 
ure only member social order. 
The ancient opposition between the indi- 
vidual and society overcome mak- 
ing growth the development ca- 
pacity common purpose and common 
concern. 

This common purpose makes pos- 
sible distinguish between authority 
and authoritarianism. Authority neces- 
sary order protect the common 
purpose and this extent considers 
itself entitled demand co-operation 


everybody. have hesitation about 
suppressing crime, preventing dis- 
order, putting down rebellion against 
duly constituted authority. Such exercise 
authority right and duty, both 
school and out. Without the com- 
mon purpose providing maximum 
opportunity for everybody would de- 
feated. insist that people must obey 
the laws, whether they happen ap- 
prove these laws not. But authori- 
tarianism goes step further. insists 
not only that the whole basic purpose 
the social order must obeyed, but also 


One further consideration remains. 
Granted that the development indi- 
vidual capacity must become matter 
common concern, how the individual 
know whether moving towards 
this ideal away from it? Actual living 
notoriously matter selection and 
person cannot ordinarily 
become great scientist and also develop 
the full his capacity for political 
leadership business tap dancing. 
These things just don’t mix. talk 
great deal about maximum develop- 
ment, but apparently the only real 
which kind lopsidedness prefer 
the others. 

Democracy claims have solution 
for this difficulty. cannot denied 
course that neither possible nor de- 
sirable for person cultivate his 
potentialities equally. The threat mal- 
formation however the development 
personality can guarded against 
the recognition that “growth” essen- 
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that must approved. room 
left for dissent for attempts make 
change this basic purpose. 

The difference here what absolves 
the democratic school from the charge 
imposition and indoctrination. The 


school does not claim 


neutral. The organization school life 
and the practice free inquiry are 
clearly dictated the underlying pur- 
But never says that this purpose 
must approved—or else! insist 
that this purpose must approved 
would clear violation the purpose. 


tially social concept. other words, 
person accepts the principle democ- 
racy his standard for conduct, pro- 
vides himself with the best possible 
assurance for well-balanced develop- 
ment. becomes interested, for ex- 
ample, schools and libraries and play- 
grounds and movies and civic affairs and 
foreign policy and other matters, not 
because these affect him personally, but 
because committed the principle 
that social changes must the direc- 
tion greater opportunity for individu- 
development. His immediate every- 
day activities and affairs acquire context 
and meaning from this social ideal which 
keep him alive every point. Once 
again the cleavage between the individu- 
and society overcome. Democracy 
provides its own exemplification ful- 
filment the scriptural saying that 
man would save his life must learn 
lose it. 

conclusion, then, the principle 
growth provides education with dis- 
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tinctive point view and distinctive 
social ideal. This interpretation has 
frequently been slurred over, with the 
result that “growth” has been made 
justification for individualistic and ran- 
dom proceedings. This should not 
permitted indefinitely. The 
term growth shot through with 


individualistic connotations that may 
have become more hindrance than 
help. are living period when 
better understanding democracy 
our primary educational and social need, 
and might better stop talking 
about growth for time order that 
may address ourselves more directly 
the task that lies ahead. 


Free 


can lift head and face the world men 
with unlying eyes, knowing that here, this place 
where have worked earn bread, has been 
home, when other men cried out for peace 
when there was peace but only slime-souled brutes, 
when other men have died heartbroken for 
their homes and land. can lift voice with lutes 
and sing man, the free, the conqueror. 
For free, unbent, unbeaten 
heavy hands some man’s will. move 
great wide fields where own land and sky 
meet and embrace and hold all men love. 

need not kneel dark light, 

knowing that free and walk upright. 


Vonpy RoBERTSON 


Delinquency Prevention Through 
School and Social Agency 


Co-ordination 


O-ORDINATION 
sources, including the schools, 
program promote child welfare 
and prevent delinquency acute 
need areas most affected wartime 
increases juvenile delinquency. But 
wartime strains have served only 
highlight behavior 
problems children and youth that 
have always been with us. Every step 
that take now control and prevent 
delinquency should based sound 
principles and oriented toward develop- 
ing program adaptable post-war 
well wartime conditions. 

For several years the Children’s Bu- 
reau the United States Department 
Labor has been engaged ex- 
perimental child-welfare program, in- 
cluding delinquency prevention, with 
the co-operation community agencies 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Although the 
project has now been brought close, 
St. Paul was sufficiently convinced 
its value method treating be- 
havior problems children continue 
most its services permanent 
basis. 

Project. The St. Paul 
experiment offers number sugges- 
tions that may useful other com- 
munities where school, welfare, law- 
enforcement authorities are seeking 


answer the delinquency problem. The 
underlying philosophy the experi- 
ment that which minimizes the differ- 
ence between delinquents and other chil- 
dren and regards delinquency the 
category under which are classified cer- 
tain the symptoms shown children 
who are insecure, underprivileged, mal- 
adjusted, exposed destructive in- 
fluences. 

From the standpoint community 
action the program had two basic ob- 
jectives: 


(1) The early identification and treat- 
ment children with personality 
and behavior problems, including 
delinquency; and 

The development and integration 
existing social and welfare facil- 
ities directed toward the needs 
children. 


(2) 


From the standpoint research 
experiment the St. Paul project had an- 
other objective—the study and demon- 
stration methods and techniques effec- 
tive the treatment behavior and 
delinquency problems and the develop- 
ment procedures for evaluating these 
techniques. This necessitated some- 
what larger staff than would needed 
ordinarily for project serving com- 
munity similar size. Most the 
time the St. Paul staff included psy- 
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chiatrist, who also served director, 
psychologist, two psychiatric social work- 
ers, and group worker. 
teacher was made available the com- 
munity and worked closely with the 
project staff. 

The community-action program 
the part the project that offers prac- 
tical suggestions for the prevention 
delinquency. The project was set 
limited section St. Paul, served 
public schools, parochial schools, and 
Existing recreation facili- 
ties the project area included two 
city playgrounds, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration recreation program one 


Identifying children need serv- 
ice. All too often children with behavior 
problems receive expert advice 
treatment until their difficulties have 
become serious, parents are their wits’ 
end, the schools can longer tolerate 
the child, and the court forced 
intervene. The St. Paul project was 
interested locating children with 
symptoms maladjustment before hab- 
its running away, social withdrawal, 
conflict with authority, academic fail- 
ure became confirmed. Its concern was 
with the whole range welfare activi- 
ties affecting children, and with all pos- 
sible sources from which children with 
problems might referred. found 
that the sources from which children 
are referred fall into two groups: Those 
such parents, teachers, recreation 
leaders, who come contact with chil- 
dren daily and can observe their reac- 
tions every-day occurrences; and those 
such the police, the courts, and case- 
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the public schools, and few boy 
scout, girl reserve, and campfire girl 
groups. There was community center 
neighborhood house. The social life 
the area centered around the various 
racial and religious interests. 

St. Paul had highly developed pro- 
gram foster-home care and other 
special programs such provision for 
feeble-minded children 
born out wedlock. Programs gen- 
eral relief and aid dependent chil- 
dren had also been developed, but 
basic public child-welfare program for 
services children their own homes 


had ever been established. 


work agencies, who learn children’s 
problems only through the report 
others through observing the child 
under special conditions. 

Obviously persons daily contact 
with children have the best opportunity 
observe behavior difficulties their 
early stages. Since most children attend 
school from the time they are 
years age until early adolescence, 
least, the school staff has ample oppor- 
tunity become aware children pre- 
senting difficulties before they become 
serious. matter fact, the school 
proved the foremost source 
referrals. During the years which 
the project was operation full half 
all referrals came from the public 
and parochial schools. Moreover, the 
schools increased importance 
source referrals the program de- 
veloped. This indicates that the pro- 
gram was successful finding ways 
locate and treat behavior problems be- 
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fore they became acute. result 
the emphasis laid early treatment 
behavior difficulties the average age 
children when first referred for treat- 
ment fell from years 1937 
years 1942. 

Providing treatment services. Treat- 
ment was carried the project staff 
through case-work services children 
living their own homes and through 
the use case-work and group-work 
techniques separately and combina- 
tion. Group activities were found 
valuable for many children under treat- 
ment for behavior problems, and, con- 
versely, group leaders often were the 
first identify incipient behavior prob- 
lems and refer children for case-work 
treatment. Cases accepted for study had 
the services psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, and psychiatric social workers, 
needed. Group work 
ational and playground activities cen- 
tered two public schools and one pa- 
rochial school, “protected groups” for 
children withdrawn that they could 
not adjust themselves group activi- 
ties without help, and day-camp and 
summer-camp program. 

Integration existing services. 
high degree co-ordination must 
attained among educational, group-work, 
case-work, and law-enforcement agen- 
cies full use made all exist- 
ing facilities for the prevention delin- 
quency. This co-ordination must come 
from within the groups themselves. 
must more than co-ordination in- 
terests; must co-ordination ac- 
tual services. The extent and quality 
services available from all sources are 
considered, well the kinds 
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service offered, and the measures 
needed close the gaps that are found. 

St. Paul, for example, order 
build close co-operative relation- 
ship between schools and social agencies, 
the project staff from the beginning kept 
the school other agency from which 
case was referred informed devel- 
opments the case. From this constant 
contact recognition the general 
needs children the community 
gradually emerged. 

Truancy was the problem about which 
the schools were most concerned be- 
gin with, and the first problems referred 


were those attendance. working 


these problems was possible gradually 
show other ways which service 
could given. Presently became 
clear that many cases child’s 
culty stemmed from academic mal- 
adjustment from specific educa- 
tional disability. meet these needs 
arrangements were made co-opera- 
tion with the schools for tutoring 
specially qualified graduate students 
from the University Minnesota. An- 
other need that emerged was that for 
more recreational and group activities 
for children engaging mischievous 
behavior because lack constructive 
outlets for their energy. the resources 
the community were called 
meet these needs, the strengths and 
weaknesses the social-welfare facili- 
ties the area became apparent. Recog- 
nition that the same weaknesses and 
strengths existed throughout the city 
followed, and council was set co- 
ordinate the services schools and so- 
cial agencies city-wide basis. 

The treatment program also was uti- 
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lized bring the schools and social 
Teachers developing satisfactory 
school program for child and en- 
couraging him day day his prog- 
ress can play extremely important 
role therapy. Child-welfare workers 
found the schools approach the 
home that often proved more acceptable 
the family than any approach through 
the police the relief agency that re- 
ferred the case. The approach through 
the school was helpful also avoiding 
disproportionate stress specific act 
delinquency and focusing treat- 
ment the problem whole. 

Another direction which the inte- 
gration services was sought was 
through the development co-opera- 
tive work cases referred the ju- 
venile division the police department. 
This proved the source which 
most the cases overt delinquency 
coming the project were referred, 
the police usually come contact with 
child before comes the juvenile 
court and are position choose be- 
tween referring his case court 
child-welfare agency. Emphasis was 
placed co-operative work with the 
police department, was recognized 
that the police are position seek 
social treatment early point, before 
the child’s delinquent behavior becomes 
crystallized. 

member the project staff visited 
police headquarters every week order 
talk over cases coming the atten- 
tion the police during the week and 
facilitate referrals. Gradually the num- 
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ber children referred the juvenile 
court from the project area decreased. 
The number children coming the 
attention the police also decreased, 
possibly because the success the 
project getting the schools and group- 
work agencies refer children with 
problems before they came into conflict 
with the law. 

The police department, 
enforcing agency, hampered de- 
veloping constructive approach, how- 
ever much may desire so, its 
authoritative position and frequent 
pressure placed from within the 
community use its legal authority. 
For this reason socially minded police 
department not only accepts but fre- 
quently seeks the co-operation other 
community services, especially 
schools and the social agencies. 

order minimize the aspect 
compulsion, the project workers ap- 
proaching case referred the police 
found wise introduce themselves 
rather than have the police make the 
introduction. Whenever case had been 
referred the police and also the 
school, the school referral was given 
the reason for calling the family. 
Thus, the project workers avoided the 
authoritarian approach with its implied 
threat punishment and relied when- 
ever possible the nonauthoritarian 
methods attempting understand 
the factors contributing the develop- 
ment the problem and formulate 
program that would have constructive 
influence the child’s thinking and 
emotions. 
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Value the St. Paul experience for 
other communities. One the impor- 
tant lessons learned from the St. 
Paul experiment that delinquency- 
prevention child-welfare program 
can begun, and successfully operated, 
neighborhood basis necessary— 
around one more schools, churches, 
playgrounds, social centers. Its in- 
fluence will soon make itself felt 
throughout the city county which 
the area part. St. Paul the pro- 
gram has resulted the development 
city-wide co-ordination between the 
schools and the social agencies per- 
manent basis and also between the po- 
lice department and the social agencies. 
This co-ordinating service 
placed under the direction person 
closely associated with the project; 
continuing work problems mu- 
tual interest and serve referral 
center for children with behavior de- 
linquency problems. The schools are 
making school social worker available, 
and police liaison service has also been 
developed and placed under the director 
the co-ordinating service. The project 
also led city-wide survey recre- 
ational facilities and needs, which, 
hoped, may result closer collabora- 
tion between case-work and group-work 
agencies well the further devel- 
opment recreation and group-work 
programs. 

The basic objectives child-welfare 
program for the prevention delin- 
quency are not affected the size 
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community its being urban 
However, seems doubtful 
whether the program one community 
can copied another with success. 
The general pattern, indeed, may 
followed, but the needs each com- 
munity and the services lacks will de- 
termine the shape the program and 
the directions which emphasis laid. 
metropolitan community with well- 
established services, the utilization and 
integration these services may 
major importance. thinly settled 
rural area the setting new services 
may the first step. center war 
industry with inflated population 
problem existing services may need 
extended and additional ones estab- 

Leadership, co-ordination 
sources, and careful organization are 
necessary the success the program 
any community. The approach should 
such utilize existing assets and 


overcome inadequacies. should in- 
clude: 


(1) Establishing direct contact with 
children need service; 

(2) Gathering data the needs all 
children the community through 
study children presenting prob- 
lems; 

Keeping sources whom children 
are referred touch with develop- 
ments the cases and thus devel- 
oping recognition community 
needs, study the community 
existing resources, and plans for 
additional facilities. 
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Sunset the South Shore 


RICHARDSON 


wish that might sojourn the sea 
long, long that its unconscious strain, 
Beating upon ear unceasingly, 

Might press its groeve upon pliant brain; 
That each day’s horizon there might prance 
The mad sea horses snorting their grave, 
And all living turn solemn dance 


Around the restless rhythm the wave. 


that later days when old 
And ripe and wise things the years have told, 
might enwrap some stern and thunderous truth 
echoes the storm-swept breakers’ roar, 
lend tremulous love and tinkling youth 


These crystal tones evening the shore. 
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Some Tested Techniques 
Teaching Delinquency 


ALEXANDER 


THE compositor made mis- 
take. The caption was meant 
read “Delinquency” not “Delinquents.” 
Library shelves are laden with books 
and articles how teach delinquents. 
thesis that most juvenile de- 
linquency itself taught and that some 
astonishing techniques have been de- 
veloped the teaching thereof. 

course, not much delinquency 
taught the common pedagogical tech- 
nique precept; set rules laid 
down observed the committing 
larceny. Only Fagin would that, 
and there are not many Fagins, com- 
paratively speaking. 

great deal delinquency taught 
the common method example. 
How well the youngsters learn their 
lesson attested both the frequency 
and the precision with which they copy 
the examples set their elders. 

And great deal delinquency 
taught experience—conditions with 
which adults surround the child, situa- 
tions which they place him, experi- 
ences they impose upon him. Just 
certain events have taught adults 
anti-isolationist, certain events 
teach the child anti-social and 
delinquent. 

The point that delinquency 
taught. Yet could not gainsay some 
learned Kadelpian who might prove in- 
transigent enough asseverate that de- 


linquency, instead being taught, 
generated the juvenile mind 
sort spontaneous combustion and 
world, much Athena sprang full- 
blown from the brow Zeus (begging 
the lady’s pardon for the unsavory com- 
parison). Perhaps have had little 
experience with just such cases. Some 
years ago bright, happy, healthy 
twelve-year-old from normal home en- 
tered his principal’s office, demanded 
that she buy him and girl-friend ice 
cream sodas. Being politely refused 
fired four shots her, one taking effect. 
fled and put the last steel-jacketed 
bullet clear through his own brain. Both 
principal and pupil recovered fully. The 
ticing psychiatrist who gave the case spe- 
cial attention. The court pursued every 
conceivable clue its search for causal 
factors and accumulated twenty-eight 
pages closely typed family and social 
history. was jig-saw puzzle but even 
with the boy’s own co-operation all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t put together again. The es- 
sential pieces were missing—the genetics 
the delinquent idea. let’s put 
down spontaneous combustion. But 
would say further learned friend 
that experience and that some 
other judges such instances appar- 
ently untaught delinquency occur with 
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about the same relative frequency 
fires that ignite spontaneously. 

we’re going continue have 
juvenile delinquency we’ve got con- 
tinue teach it. When was little 
boy was incited Sunday School 
the awful doctrine that evil, like 
weeds, takes root and flourishes every- 
where, and unless checked will choke 
and kill the beautiful flowers the 
garden. Which all right far 
goes, and I’m still strong for Sunday 
School and weeding the garden. The 
trouble with that doctrine that 
blacks out the picture the beautiful 
and useful trees and plants and flowers 
which, from the beginning time, have 
taken root and flourished and triumphed 
over the sinister weeds. 

The seed goodness planted the 
human breast the beginning has taken 
root and persisted through the ages with 
the dauntlessness and resiliency all 
the hardy perennials put together. How 
else account for the infinite number and 
variety good men, from martyrs 
teachers humble housewives; and 
good movements from the church 
garden clubs educational fraternities? 

Nor does this flower goodness 
grow exclusively the adult garden. 
the contrary springs the 


The therapy the modern juvenile 
court based upon this fundamental 
truth. can’t make the child 
straight. He’s got straight. 
the court’s job discover and 
eradicate the weeds (remove the causa- 
tive factors) and cultivate whatever 
left the flower. 
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childish breast with captivating spon- 
taneity and all-pervasive until 
come along and sow some weeds there. 
Take race prejudice, for example. 
once observed seven-year-old white boy 
small company negroes and 
whites. When his mother suggested bed- 
time had arrived the boy, without any 
instructions whatsoever and without any 
inhibitions, natural acquired, unhesi- 
tatingly lifted his beaming face and 
went the rounds bestowing generous 
good-night kisses upon negroes and 
whites alike. Whatever your personal 
reaction this incident, serves 
illustrate that the weed race preju- 
dice not indigenous the juvenile 
mind but implanted from without. 
with the weed delinquency. 

know case where the child’s 
native, inherent goodness has been to- 
tally crowded out what has 
learned the way delinquency. 
seems too deep-rooted and tena- 
cious entirely choked its growth 
for that. Some authorities express this 
idea saying there such thing 
bad boy; others pointing out that 
even the worst delinquent still has good 
him, usually misdirected, but there 
just the same, that delinquent 
only certain areas. 


Because the indestructibility this 
flower the teaching delinquency pre- 
sents some difficulties. Dr. Fritz Redl, 
eminent psychiatrist Detroit and Chi- 
cago, puts this way: “It real art 
produce delinquent. requires per- 
sistence and perseverance making the 
same fatal mistakes all over again, 
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piling injury upon insult, combining 
personal rejection with wrong handling, 
sentimental coddling with outbursts 
punitive 

proportion delinquency taught 
the home and that parents are far 
the most proficient teachers. Much 
taught the streets, eating and 
drinking spots and other places where 
youths congregate, drug stores and 
confectioneries housing pin-ball slot 
machines. Much taught over the radio 
and the movie—and with real subtle- 
ty. Under the guise teaching that 
crime does not pay their thrillers clev- 
erly teach delinquency planting the 
idea crime the juvenile mind and 
sometimes even glorifying the crimi- 
nal and demonstrating 
niques. juvenile judges America 
can cite chapter and verse aplenty 
support this—but that seems 
about all can do. America must have 
her thrillers and her juvenile delin- 
quency! 

And much delinquency taught 
the elementary and high schools the 
pedagogues themselves. Frankly, most 
teachers aren’t much good it, but some 
have tested out techniques worthy 
mention. Here are few illustrations 
gleaned from the experiences Ameri- 
can juvenile courts. 

Johnny didn’t smell like rose. Even 
bad head cold wouldn’t have availed 
you. really didn’t smell bad pur- 
pose. was dull normal, his mother 
probably moron. When verbal warn- 


Virtues Delinquent 


Children,” 
Understanding the Child, April, 1943. 
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ings failed beget the desired attar 
roses, teacher moved him four seats from 
the nearest pupil and gesture and 
innuendo, not edict, conveyed 
the class the idea that Johnny was ostra- 
cized. This technique 
fully. Johnny too got the idea. They 
were against him. Ergo was against 
them. stabbed the leader the 
class the spine. 

simple technique that seems 
gaining popularity call the child 
Willie, “sensitive” child, used 
smoke during recess. Teacher thought 
over and came with this interesting 
bit logic: Smoking against the 
rules; hence the smoker against the 
rules; hence anti-social, anti-gov- 
ernment, anti-American; the Japanese 
are anti-American; therefore Willie 
Jap. Quod erat demonstrandum. was 
all made very clear. Having attained 
the wisdom twelve years Willie took 
literally. Soon his seat was vacant. 
continued vacant. Then Willie was 
hailed juvenile court for truancy. 
appeared Willie had suffered what 
adults would call nervous breakdown. 
screamed and went into tantrums 
the mere mention school. was 
beset with nightmares wherein was 
Jap, rejected, persecuted and tortured 
American children and his teacher. 

“Jap” and “Nazi” seem the 
current favorites, but other effective la- 
bels have been devised. high-school 
boy who had been detained few days 
one juvenile court returned class 
and was called upon recite thus: 
“What you say, Jail-bird?” Another, 
tall, dark and handsome, was habitually 
addressed one his professors 
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“Girl-crazy.” For teaching truancy this 
technique hard beat. 

There technique very common 
use teaching all types delinquency 
that requires the peculiar mental faculty 
confusing remedy and malady. For 
instance, requires the ability say 
child, “If you eat those green apples 
call the doctor,” instead of, “If you 
eat those green apples you’ll sick”; 
“If you climb that limb send you 
the hospital,” instead “If you climb 
that limb, fall and break 
leg”; “If you swimming there 
get the pulmotor,” instead of, “If you 
swimming there drown.” 
used teachers goes something like 
this: “If you that again send you 
juvenile court.” Thus they infallibly 
succeed making the court something 
feared and hated. And causing 
the child regard the modern juvenile 
court punitive rather than reme- 
dial agency they retard its efficacy and 
militate against its assuming its normal 
role doctor, hospital and even pul- 
motor. this way they partially de- 
stroy the enemy delinquency and 
this subtle and devious technique they 
promote incalculable amount de- 
linquency. 

Somewhat parallel this tech- 
nique more often employed those 
higher authority, illustrated the 
following very typical example. Big Bill 
was just plain ornery. Apparently out 
pure cussedness broke every rule 
the school’s decalogue. Dean and 
principal ran the gamut their disci- 
plinary measures, starting with lectures 
and stopping just short capital punish- 
ment. All this only widened the breach, 
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which developed into undeclared war- 
fare. Toward the end Bill’s sopho- 
more year the authorities, having come 
the end their rope, turned the boy 
over juvenile court with unmistakable 
instructions send him reform 
school. But the court had the temerity 
disobey these instructions. Instead the 
psychologists went work Bill. 
less than three weeks they not only 
learned what was “eating” him, but had 
him volunteering back school, 
apologize dean and principal and 
start afresh the right foot. Word was 
sent the dean, but accident the boy 
got there ahead the message. The 
dean looked with querulous “Well, 
what the hell are you doing back here?” 
Bill started explain. The dean was 
obdurate. had told the boy was 
going reform school not high school, 
and didn’t propose thwarted. 
would see about it. told the 
dean later admitted the hostile tenor 
the interview, denying only the ex- 
wanted even though intended be- 
have himself, walked out, phoned 
the result his interview the court, 
announced was leaving, and has not 
been heard from since. This double- 
barreled technique working man- 
sized feud with unruly boy then 
boldly undoing the work juvenile 
court other therapeutic agency use- 
ful teaching serious delinquency 
incorrigible. 

Space does not permit illustrating 
many other techniques tested teachers 
all over the country, such ridiculing 
the child; embarrassing him; comparing 
him unfavorably with another; shaming 
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him publicly; unduly mistrusting him; 
allowing the other children make fun 
take advantage him; repeatedly 
imposing tasks too for him 
unsuited his capacities; otherwise in- 
juring his dignity; failing provide 
least occasional opportunity for him 
achieve, create and, possible, excel; 
providing inadequate opportunities for 
friendships, self-expression, recreation, 
impairing his sense se- 
curity, “belonging”; laxity incon- 
garding the maintenance discipline 
adversary proceeding “Teacher vs. 
Pupil,” instead joint enterprise; 
and especially failing recognize and 
report behavior problems their in- 
cipient stage and follow see that 
they receive proper treatment. 

Simple these techniques are, com- 


paratively few teachers seem able 


master them. requires dogged deter- 
mination and undeviating devotion 
the cause bigger and better delin- 
quents. For instance, one judge tells 
principal who ruined his chance 
make reputation teacher de- 
linquency. was intelligent, aggres- 
sive and popular. was president 
his class. was also all-fired inde- 
pendent and painfully careless about ob- 
serving school regulations. had 
many run-in with the principal. Bit- 
terness developed breach after breach 
was charged Ed. When his de- 
merits exceeded hundred the principal 


schools complex city living have had 
assume vast responsibilities for bringing ex- 
periences children’s lives which formerly came 
naturally them—in the woods, the farm, 
and the sheltered home.” Dr. Max Winsor, 
“Children Need,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 
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deposed him from the presidency his 
class and sent him juvenile court. 
There, neutral probation officer, 
privately unburdened himself. Then the 
principal did likewise. acknowledged 
that about quarter the demerits were 
well deserved. The principal 
edged that about three-quarters them 
were trivial based more upon sus- 
picion than evidence. After considerable 
cogitation about saving his face the prin- 
cipal decided chuck it, called the boy 
in, and the presence the officer 
apologized and offered make amends. 
That proved his fatal overthrow 
teacher delinquency, for too apol- 
ogized and offered work off the de- 
served demerits. The principal agreed 
when that was done restore the 
presidency the class. all came 
pass about five years ago. The class, the 
principal and the boy were happy. 
finished his remaining two years under 
that principal, but was complete 
“bust” when came making trouble. 
fact was always found the side 
law and order. Which goes show 
that teaching delinquency admit 
error, lose face, apologize, make 
amends poor technique. 

not trying pick quarrel 
with the teaching profession. 
mother, sister, wife and daughter have 
all taught school and naturally have 
very high regard for teachers. Per- 
haps that why pained the 
perfidy some them who are un- 
faithful their high calling and have 
taken teaching delinquency. And 
there are just enough them that 
they were all laid end end—how 
nice that would be! 
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Daughter Autumn 


Meapows 


part the lengthening shadows that lie 

Below tepees corn turning brown the 

scarlet and gold the trees parade 

Beneath deepening blue crisp autumn 

breath woodsmoke and the sharp hint chill 
Which the foreboding winds the winter betrayed. 


daughter gypsies with fall veins, 

And dance the fires that her caravans start; 

And when gone like the geese fleeting high, 

And one with the stars their far-wheeling lanes, 
shall come did and shall wander apart, 


And the far purpling haze the hills will 
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THE midst the world-wide con- 
flict totalitarian and democratic 

systems government, teachers have 
become acutely conscious their re- 
sponsibility for education the demo- 
cratic way life. But many teachers are 
not equally aware just what the es- 
sential conditions democratic living 
are. One these central factors has 
been effectively discussed recent 
book that presents the thesis that faith 
democracy rests upon confidence 
ordinary people. The book entitled, 
“The New Belief the Common 

the opening page this book 
the statement that this extraordi- 
nary belief—that there are few occa- 
sions history when many people have 
believed the common man. The im- 
plication that not enough us, even 
this country, now have that belief. 
Yet, the same page, the book states 
what obviously true, that “the belief 
the common man the core the 
democratic creed. The idea free 
people inconceivable without it.” 

There are many people today, even 
the United States, who have much 
more faith the wisdom and the ruling 
power elite class than they have 


Friedrich, The New Belief the Com- 
mon Man. Boston, Little, Brown, 1942. 

245. 

pp. 247-248. 


Education and Confidence the 


Common Man 


the common man. And they could find 
impressive support for their aristocratic 
bias. “When look over the field 
political writing the last hundred 
years,” says Professor Friedrich, “we 
find veritable avalanche writers ex- 
tolling the virtues the few who are 
wise, not virtuous, contrasted with 
the low-brow belief the common 

very natural for the believer 
elite class, Friedrich goes say, 
“to think himself part se- 
lect group, which when supported 
authority, will constitute class destined 
direct the crowd common men. 
most individuals this type develop 
distinct intellectual aptitude, 
sional craftsmanship, they will increas- 
ingly associate with others their kind. 
These associations confirm them their 
natural proclivity look upon them- 
selves different and 
Whether historians sociologists, 
philosophers poets, such men have 
helped build and perpetuate the idea 
the elite. These intellectuals, being 
themselves members select group, 
were especially affected individuals— 
men who had felt with particular vehe- 
mence their apartness from the common 

Not long ago, listened Phi Beta 
Kappa address which extolled the un- 
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common man. The new members 
this honorary scholastic society, selected 
because very high academic achieve- 
ment, were advised remember always 
that their minds were far better than the 
minds common men, even com- 
mon college graduates. They were ad- 
monished conscious constantly that 
they were members intellectual 
aristocracy, members elite class— 
destined lead and direct, possessed 
wisdom concerning the needs ordi- 
nary men and society, capable de- 
fining the destiny common people. 

cannot but think that this speaker, 
urging intellectual self-conscious- 
ness, encouraging the sense being 
different and set apart, stimulating 
elite attitude, and inference, dis- 
paraging the common man, expressed 
point view utterly and dangerously 
incompatible with the democratic ideal. 

Against the belief elite ruling 


Carl Sandburg, the poet, the man 
who wrote about the common man, Lin- 
coln, has profound understanding or- 
dinary folk and deep faith the people, 
though knows there are all kinds 
them, though well aware that they 
often blunder and grope along without 
much vision. has expressed this hu- 
man sympathy the long poem called 
The People, Yes. Everyone needs 
catch the spirit this poem now. These 
selected stanzas will recall for those 
who have read it; perhaps they will 
stimulate others read for the first 
time. 


pp. 269-270. 
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class, Friedrich reminded his readers 
the career Abraham Lincoln, whom 
considers the greatest all Ameri- 
can presidents. Lincoln, wrote: 

“He the common man incarnate. 
belonged ruling class; be- 
longed elite. came from com- 
mon folk, and the people who fancied 
themselves the elite America laughed 
him. Carl Sandburg has depicted him 
for groped his way through the 
seething hatreds the civil war. 
possessed superb degree that quality 
judgment which felt urgency, not 
figured calculation argument. 
people cannot long endure half slave 
and half free ‘The Union must 
preserved were the judg- 
ments the majority the common 
men and women America. was 
their leader because represented them 
—men better brains and all the 
other adornments did 


The people will live on. 
The learning and blundering people will 
live on. 
They will tricked and sold and again 
sold 
And back the nourishing earth for 
rootholds, 
The people peculiar renewal and 
comeback, 
You can’t laugh off their capacity take 
It. 
The mammoth rests between his cyclonic 
dramas. 


Once having marched 
Over the margins animal necessity, 
Over the grim line sheer subsistence 
Then man came 


the deeper rituals his bones, 

the lights lighter than any bones, 

the time for thinking things over, 

the dance, the song, the story, 

the hours given over dreaming, 
Once having marched. 


Between the finite limitations the five 
senses 
and the endless yearning man for the 
beyond 
the people hold the humdrum bidding 
work and food 
while reaching out when comes their way 
for lights beyond the prison the five 
senses, 
for keepsakes lasting beyond any hunger 
death. 
This reaching alive. 
The panderers and liars have violated and 
smutted it. 
Yes this reaching alive yet 
for lights and keepsakes. 


The people know the salt the sea 

and the strength the winds 

lashing the corners the earth, 

The people take the earth 

tomb rest and cradle hope. 

Who else speaks for the Family 
Man? 

They are tune and step 

with constellations universal law. 

The people polychrome, 

spectrum and prism 

held moving monolith, 

console organ changing themes, 

clavilux color poems 

wherein the sea offers fog 

and the fog moves off rain 

and the labrador sunset shortens 

nocturne clear stars 

serene over the shot spray 

northern 


The steel mill sky alive. 


The People, Yes, pp. 284-286, 
Carl Sandburg. 1936. Copyright Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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The fire breaks white and zigzag 

shot gun-metal gloaming. 

Man long time coming. 

Man will yet win. 

Brother may yet line with 


The People, Yes. They can find their 
destiny. They can find for themselves 
and themselves, work out gen- 
erations follow one the other. 

The “common man” collective 
noun, and such something 
abstraction. But not enough be- 
lieve the common man only gen- 
eral idea. essential, especially for 
teachers, know and understand real 
people, all kinds people, have con- 
fidence individual, humble men. 
fact, only one can believe his 
neighbors, the man across the tracks, 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker, the laborer, the farmer, the arti- 
san, and the professional man, believe 
them knowing and respecting them 
personally, that can really believe 
the collective common man. striving 
know these people intimately, will 
discover that strong, honest, courageous, 
skillful, and even wise men can found 
humble stations. 

shall always remember old 
grandmother, wise far beyond her lim- 
ited schooling. Though small and 
little frail, she was full strength and 
courage. others she invariably gave 
encouragement and some her own 
will conquer. She was member 
very conservative religious sect, but hers 
was deep, true, spiritual and sympa- 
thetic rather than formal religious ex- 
perience. quiet way, simple 
role, this grandmother left influence 
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many persons her community. 

Down Wisconsin lake where 
have cottage, the summer residents are 
dependent for many services old 
Finn who moves early the season 
with his tent, blankets, few old bat- 
tered cooking utensils, and his tools, and 
stays until there more work for 
him do. certainly untutored; his 
language rough, and not very 
clean most the time, though one gets 
occasional impression that has 
stepped into the lake, ducked under, 
and hurried out. But can fell the 
trees and grub out road through the 
woods with incredible rapidity. 
knows how hundred things that 
most the summer residents would not 
even attempt. All them respect him 
for his skill, his workmanship these 
jobs. And they respect him well for 
his integrity, his character, his pride 
work well done. They feel free leave 
him work while they are away, know- 
ing that will later charge them for 
just little less than had actually 
worked. disdains anyone who 
lazy, and better patriot could Uncle 
Sam find among all his citizens. 

For some time, the Digest 
has run feature called “my most un- 
forgettable character.” astonishing 
how many the authors have written 
about humble folk. Some time ago, Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, the distinguished 
journalist, told about the man who takes 
care his farm. Let Mr. Villard de- 
scribe him: 


one the type that can look 


Oswald Garrison, “The Most Un- 
forgettable Character I’ve Met.” Reader’s Digest 
39: 129-131, Dec., 1941. 
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every man the eye, not tell him 
hell, but let the other man see for 
himself the character that shines through 
his eyes. This Norseman ease with 
everyone, every gentleman should be. 
can see him going into the White House, 
excited underneath, but really unabashed, 
and taking the President’s hand 
horny fist with all politeness but with 
embarrassment cringing. 

think would look upon the head 
the State one craftsman another. 
For friend has the unconscious security 
and poise the skilled artisan, and 
meets anyone equal terms, frank, friend- 
ly, and ever courteous. Not that there 
the slightest conceit about him; simply 
that has mastered his job, and can 
face any situation with calm 

take deep satisfaction friend’s 
political views. There the average 
American essential soundness thinking 
far-reaching issues which more than 
once has preserved the country from blun- 
dering gravely. friend typifies that in- 
nate clarity vision which alone has made 
the survival our democracy possible. 
have been international journalist for 
many years, and never talk with far- 
mer-carpenter without being impressed 
his ability the heart matters, 
readily and correctly applying the acts 
statesmen the principles which 
lives. know when talk with him where 
Lincoln got his faith the plain 


This basic integrity, this fundamental 
character the common man, even 
more than his common sense and wis- 
dom, what gives Friedrich, the 
book previously referred to, his faith 
the people. For common men have 
demonstrated that they have standards, 
that they can discriminate between 
worthwhile values and unsound mo- 
tives. And these qualities can found 
the lives the folks know and 
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will meet communities all over this 
land. Knowledge rational behavior 
would not enough justify deep 
faith the common man. Character 
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must added knowledge. And there 
abundant evidence that the common 
people can develop and have developed 
character high degree. 


III 


Probably the test the teacher’s abil- 
ity understand and appreciate the 
common man will his success un- 
derstanding and liking the children 
the young people his classes. The 
children from Wealthy Hill and the 
kids from across the tracks; the urchin 
and Little Lord Fauntleroy, the Gentile 
and the Jew, the pickaninnies and the 
white youngsters, the hungry and the 
well-fed—these are the human beings 
whom teachers must find and nurture 
all the potentialities there are. For these 
children will the people! know- 
ing and liking them, will come 
understand and have faith the com- 
mon man. 

recent writer American culture 
has presented the thesis that takes 
more mentality and imagination think 
other persons worthwhile indi- 
viduals than members the vulgar 
herd. The mark democratic attitude, 
according this author, the ability 
conceive every person 
individuality and common human traits 
the same time. And insists that 
the democratic view humanity 
takes not less, but more imagination than 
the aristocratic view. takes more 
imagination for employer see the 
men his shop fellow workers than 
deserving ‘sons’ toward whom 
father: and vice versa. takes more 


"Nuhn, Ferner, The Wind Blew from the 
East. New York, Harpers, 1942, 71. 


imagination for government official 
think ‘the people’ fellow citizens 
than does think them child- 
like beneficiaries his good 
takes more imagination, and not less, 
for writer conceive unknown 
audience varied people worthy 
his best thoughts, than write with 
few chosen friends 

All this has significant implications 
all levels, but especially for elemen- 
tary schools. means, certainly, that 
teachers must acquire new and richer 
conception their task—a renewed 
faith what this country stands for and 
what can attain only through its 
schools. 

the character the common 
man, said Friedrich, which the ground 
for faith our way life. That means 
that every teacher must see and treat the 
child person, person his own 
right. means that the school must 
enable each child develop confidence, 
confidence himself, confidence his 
fellows, confidence that, 
gether, and others can have good 
life, better life. means that teachers 
must much concerned about atti- 
tudes about skills. means that 
teachers must strive have the child 
acquire integrity and honesty, and kind- 
liness, well knowledge. means 
that the school must inculcate the 
child respect for each his fellows; 
concern for the needs and the wants 
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others; intense desire for others 
have the same sense social member- 
ship, the same feeling personal worth, 
the same confidence and security and 
approval which wishes for himself. 
means teachers must help children 
find “lights beyond the prison the five 
senses,” keepsakes nothing 
away. The elementary school, from the 
point view creating ingrained 
social consciousness, the most stra- 
tegic position all our educational insti- 
tutions. During this period, the child 
less conscious social castes and dis- 
tinctions, less subject the irrational 
prejudices and un-social attitudes the 
adult population. Sympathy sponta- 
neous, and co-operation just instinc- 
tive competition. All that schools 
that conducive working together 
for common ends and 
strong sanctions for teamwork, for recog- 
nition each person’s contribution 
matter how humble may be. while 
children are the elementary school 
that their democratic impulses should 
take clear form and their social attitudes 
should securely established. The suc- 
cess with which the elementary school 
accomplishes its true purpose will de- 
termine large part how justified 
our faith common man. 

These would truly desperate times 
could not believe ordinary 
people. Without that faith would 
easy fall prey cynicism. Without 
that belief, would difficult justify 
bear the tragic loss life, the 


*Otto, C., The Human Enterprise. New 
York, Crofts, 1940, pp. 368-369. 


starvation and the enslavement con- 
quered peoples, and the misery and 
fering that millions men, women, and 
children must endure. But with faith 
man, can summon the courage 
fight victory and make after- 
wards new and better world. need 
give voice that faith just now 
never before. Teachers especially need 
the spirit that embodied the closing 
paragraph recent book called The 
Human Enterprise: 


“One will sometimes wonder whether 
the whole struggle many not doomed 
failure. But will take heart remem- 
bers those who have travelled the way be- 
fore him. The march has been long and 
trying—a march not forty years forty 
decades, but forty times forty centuries; 
march through the wilderness brute 
nature, through ice ages, floods and earth- 
quakes, through Black Deaths and World 
Wars, through terrors born superstition 
and the cold ingenuity reason, through 
selfishness, laziness, weakness will—on 
and toward Promised Land pictured 
unconquerable urgency the human 
spirit. 

The drive that restless march 
and about us. should give hope. 
The attitude mind needed our world, 
whatever name may known, 
outspoken reverence for this long pilgrim- 
age, and outspoken confidence the men 
and women who march today. Out 
the lives unnumbered millions who have 
ceased struggle and are rest, and 
the hopes millions who still push on, the 
spirit man calls us, each us, what- 
ever the Promised Land seeks, calls 
each and says, the words the 
pilgrims darker skin: 

Oh, walk together children, 

Don’t you get weary, 

There’s great Camp Meeting the 
Promised 
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Needed: Peace Colleges 


Cross 


the last few months, num- 
ber colleges and universities, 
most opportunely the face decreas- 
ing enrollments, have established war 
curricula train men for the present 
crisis. Only few universities such 
Stanford and Columbia have been sufh- 
ciently foresighted establish peace 
curriculum educate men and women 
for administrative work both abroad 
and home for the peace come. 

early George Washington’s 
time, was recognized that successful 
warfare demanded especially 
trained military tactics, for was 
Washington who first advocated the es- 
tablishment the United States Mili- 
tary Academy West Point. This 
school was founded late the eight- 
eenth century, and was reorganized 
1812 its present basis. Later the need 
for graduate school military tactics 
was recognized, and War Colleges such 
the Command and General Staff 
School Fort Leavenworth have ful- 
filled that function. But not yet 
have school devoted the strategy 
and tactics peace. 

Roughly, there are four types 
agencies now working problems 
the peace. There are the foundations 
and endowments, outstanding among 
which are the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and, more recently, 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 
this time the chief function these 


groups has been prepare semi-popular 
materials concerning the settlement 
the peace for the education the gen- 
eral population and more detailed re- 
ports for actual workers. There are the 
universities which have set schools 
government, as, for example, the 
Littauer School Harvard University. 
These, however, are concerned the 
main with national government rather 
than with international problems, except 
such problems have direct impact 
upon our national situation. There are 
the universities which have established 
schools diplomacy, among which are 
Georgetown University, George Wash- 
ington University, and American Uni- 
verity, all Washington. These schools 
are primarily concerned with training 
students for our foreign service, 
organized under the state department. 
They not give special training 
the particular problems separate for- 
eign countries international indus- 
tries. Finally, there least one 
graduate school, that the Brookings 
Institution Washington, which de- 
voted the education research work- 
ers, which training might received 
the problems peace, though special 
emphasis not now placed this work. 
The Rockefeller Foundation the field 
public health gives the same practical 
knowledge within its area. 

All these institutions are doing sig- 
nificant and valuable work, each its 
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own sphere, and probable that the 
leaders these groups, together with 
others, and with members the State 
Department who should direct the 
work, should the ones lead pro- 
posing and working out the terms 
peace. Their work, however, not suf- 
ficient the terms peace are such 
bring about planned, comparatively 
long-term reorganization much 
the present world order. addition 
these leaders already spoken of, shall 
need many executives and administra- 
tors, comparable regional directors 
such government agencies the W.P.B. 
and the O.P.A., the actual, on- 
the-job, long-time work administering 
the letter and terms the peace 
Europe and Asia, and this country 
well. not have such men now, 
nor have facilities for their train- 
ing. Wriston, proposal for gradu- 
ate school for members the Foreign 
Service, says that unlike the officers 
the Army and Navy, the Foreign Serv- 
ice official “is offered opportunity 
experienced man, reflect upon the 
inner meaning what knows and 
exercise his intelligence percep- 
tive imagination upon the issues which 
are likely meet him face face when 
the crisis 

Within few years the nation going 
peace, and with will 
lems rehabilitation and reorganization 
such have never this time con- 
fronted the world. hoped 
that the United Nations, with the 
United States America and Great 


*H. Wriston, Prepare for Peace (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941), 111. 
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Britain leaders, may direct that re- 
that this reorganization will take the 
form thorough-going, though evolu- 
tionary, changes economic competi- 
tion, population pressure demands, in- 
ternational government, international 
regulation disease and health factors, 
education, and general rise the 
standard living the world the 
end that future wars may limited 
police activities and that all people may 
have reasonable security that the four 
freedoms may flourish. 

unnecssary point out that this 
work, the like which has seldom 
been attempted, and that modern con- 
ditions, particularly international in- 
terdependence, make the problem 
once more difficult and more possible 
achievement than has ever been the case 
before. Yet this country there are few 
men with the breadth and depth 
knowledge necessary direct the proc- 
esses change which envision. 
There are many specialists who know 
one field thoroughly; there are many 
who have sweep knowledge; but 
that not enough. Men and women 
will needed who combine skillfully 
these two degrees knowledge that 
the solution any particular prob- 
lem they may take into consideration all 
the important factors which bear 
upon the problem. Otherwise there 
the possibility that the solutions they 
propose will bring about even greater 
problems social disjointure than the 
original task entails, and the process 
curing excising the ills and cancers 
civilization will painful and much 
prolonged. 
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one were start today, prob- 
able that within three years, following 
rigorous discipline study, could 
master enough the breadth and depth 
knowledge make him valuable 
working out the problems peace and 
administering that work, abroad and 
home. Furthermore, probable that 
the demand for such workers will come 
about three years. perhaps too 
early this time adopt single peace 
plan, but that not necessary. Whatever 
plan group plans are finally ac- 
cepted, one thing sure: must work 
with conditions and people they are 
are achieve successful peace. 
student, then, might devote himself 
the study things they are 
order make himself ready work 
successfully for healthier world. What 
studies should the student undertake? 
Some them follow: 

should know economics. This 
should include not only the classical eco- 
nomics which dominated our life until 
the end the first quarter this cen- 
tury, but the more recent economics 
the New Deal, particularly the findings 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. should know the eco- 
nomic theories which have, the main 
governed the development the major 
countries the world. 

should know geography. Eco- 
nomic geography fundamental im- 
portance our world, for springing 
from are many the destructive com- 
petitions our time and all time. 


William Allen White, “Unity and American 
Leadership,” The Yale Review, XXXII, No. 
(Autumn, 1942), 1-17. 
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should know social geography, for race 
and population problems have produced 
strife throughout the history men. 
should know physical geography, 
particularly the new global geography 
our time swift transportation and 
communication, for world interdepend- 
ence has come largely from this shorten- 
ing space and time. New routes for 
trade and the distribution goods will 
bring about new economic centers. 

should know international law, 
and the major foreign policies the 
great powers. The international law 
which achieve will founded the 
principles already established. The for- 
eign policies the great powers, domi- 
nated sometimes other factors, have 
been the immediate causes for most 
our important wars. Not only should 
the student study present foreign 
cies, but should devote himself 
study past policies, and the factors 
within the nation which brought about 
such policies. 

should know social psychology. 
William Allen White has pointed 
out The Yale the reorgani- 
zation after the war, successful, 
must process give and take. Deal- 
ing with those groups who must give 
now the hope achieving future 
gains, not necessarily themselves, 
delicate process, for which 
edge psychology necessary. Dis- 
gruntled minorities have, and may 
again, wreck the best plans. 

should study past international 
their successes and their failures. this 
known, the conditions which surround 
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success may recreated for our peace, 
and the conditions which surround fail- 
ure may avoided. 

should study certain aspects 
communication. Both way learn- 
ing say what means and dis- 
cover the meaning the speaking and 
writing others, should learn Basic 
English some other method ana- 
lyzing meaning. should learn how 
write reports and draft legislation. 
should adequate public 
speaker, for only when able 
convince others will any plans success- 
ful. 

should study the major concepts 
science, and particularly the aspects 
industrial science which may 
much importance remaking the 
world. should aware the prog- 
ress being made the development 
substitutes for natural products: syn- 
thetic rubber, synthetic fuels, and syn- 
thetic fabrics and foods, for these prod- 
ucts may bring about major changes 
the economics regions which have 
heretofore depended upon the produc- 
tion raw materials. 

should know accounting. The ma- 
jor changes the world will eco- 
nomic, and the science keeping track 
money important. should know 
how corporations are organized, for the 
international corporation, has, the 
past, been one the chief sources 
discord; yet within its international or- 
ganization may lie the seeds ulti- 
mate international co-operation. 

Benedict, Race: Science and Politics 
(New York: Modern Age Books, 1940). 

Jacques Barzun, Race: Study Modern 


Superstition (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1937). 
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should study the educational 
practices the different countries, for 
education, much inheritance, makes 
people and nations what they are. In- 
deed recent research such anthropolo- 
gists Ruth and Jacques Bar- 
has shown that race characteristics, 
inherited traits, are minor. 
would understand Nazi Germany 
must understand Nazi education. 

should know least one language 
thoroughly. this point that the 
student should begin specialize, for 
knowledge necessary for the rebuild- 
ing program, will have encompass 
the world. The time past when 
single man can take all knowledge for 
his province. The field which the 
student specializes will dictate which 
language languages shall study. 
important, however, that the stu- 
dent really learn the language. 
should able read with much 
facility reads English, write 
with equal fluency, and speak accu- 
rately and with only such accent 
speaking that the cultivated 
Frenchman who speaks English. 

The fields knowledge listed above, 
together with others which might 
included, will furnish the student with 
the breadth knowledge which 
necessary for his work. These courses 
furnish the knowledge world prob- 
lems and conditions which will affect 
any field specialization which may 
choose. Beyond this, the student should 
specialize achieve the depth 
edge necessary for the solution par- 
ticular problems which confront the 
world. might specialize the prob- 
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lems particular country; which 
case would study the history that 
country; its geography; its minority 
groups, whether political, economic, ra- 
cial religious; its particular economic 
problems, and the like. might spe- 
cialize single industry such rubber 
munitions, with particular attention 
its organization and inter- 
dependence. might specialize 
problems housing food; or, 
were doctor, might specialize 
problems international health. 

The knowledge acquired indi- 
cates the organization this curricu- 
lum. First should come the broad 
edge listed above. The languages, 
course, should pursued throughout 
this period education. The broad 
knowledge, organized properly, 
might acquired within period 
two years. third year should de- 
voted the field specialization. This 
would individual study for the most 
part, and might result reports which 
would useful the education 
others. 

word caution should added 
here. quite obvious that all 
man’s knowledge the broad fields in- 
dicated above could not acquired 
within the two years suggested. This 
knowledge should analyzed carefully 
experts each field and edited 
focus sharply the problems the 
peace. careful analysis the method 
employed the recent Fortune survey 


(June, 1942), 94-96. 

*Stuart Chase, When the War Ends (New 
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Chase’s recent books for the Twentieth 
Century Fund* would indicate the 
sarily the degree depth the exact 
material, such editing. 

Throughout the suggested three 
years, all the work should pointed 
seminar which would serve 
the core the program, focusing exactly 
the knowledge gained the problem 
peace. such seminar post war 
problems would discussed, together 
with the factors which would influence 
their During the third year, 
the seminar might well take the form 
moot court, which student 
would present proposed solution for 
some problem his field specializa- 
tion. The other students, specialists 
other problems, might criticize the solu- 
tion presented affected their fields, 
factors within each field would 
affect the problem under discussion. 
From such scholarly and factual formu- 
lation and hard-hitting criticism plans 
might come workable solutions the 
problems the peace. 

such nature would the course 
study our peace colleges. 

will noticed immediately that 
there little that actually new this 
course study. Most the knowledge 
proposed here already part the 
regular offerings first-rate universi- 
ties. The difficulty lies the fact that 
these offerings are scattered throughout 
the curriculum, and under the aegis 
many schools and departments. The for- 
eign language naturally under the 
language department, and much 
lies the undergraduate division; the 
scientific courses belong the science 
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department; many the courses are 
regularly found departments so- 
cial studies, either graduate under- 
graduate courses; many others are parts 
the work graduate schools busi- 
ness. With our present requirements for 
degrees and fields specialization, 
student not apt acquire the breadth 
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knowledge necessary for the job 
ahead us. Our present requirements 
for individual study, theses, disser- 
tations seldom make provision for the 
types specialization suggested here, 
nor have such seminars through- 
out student’s entire course are pro- 
posed here. 


What needed the formation 
curriculum school within many 
ten our universities, offering 
program specifically designed for the 
training peace workers, cutting across 
the departmental lines which bar stu- 
dents from acquiring the breadth 
knowledge and the specialization 
particular peace problem outlined 
above. already pointed out, the 
course work should edited and fo- 
cused sharply the main objective 
the curriculum. These graduate schools 
would correspond roughly the Ad- 
ministration and General Staff School 
the Army. 

The Peace Colleges need not en- 
tirely the graduate level. well 
administrators for the reorganization 
after the war, clerks and secretaries will 
demand. fact, many more 
this latter group will needed than 
the former, and students themselves will 
find the field attractive offers work 
which obviously constructive, for- 
eign fields, and salary which would 
least equal the average income 
college graduates present. Further, 
since this comparatively new field, 
the opportunity for advancement for 
such clerks and secretaries would 
great. Colleges with fewer facilities than 


the great universities might well set 
curricula within the limit their facili- 
ties train those who would not 
the more important administrative work. 

For number reasons the State 
Department might give general super- 
vision all these Peace Colleges. 
The problems dealt with are 
those with which the State Department 
has always dealt. For this reason 
would the most helpful advisory 
body that could found. the second 
place, knowledge the materials 
available for study all the fields 
the peace curriculum probably bet- 
ter centered the State Department 
than any other single institution in- 
dividual. Through this department such 
materials could made available all 
the Finally, probable that 
the actual work reconstruction after 
the war will need directed the 
Department State. would need 
know what men and women were avail- 
able for the different kinds work 
which will come up. all the stu- 
dents the Peace Colleges were regis- 
tered with the Department, the problem 
personnel and placement would 
almost automatically solve itself. Fur- 
ther, such organization would elimi- 
nate the communication barriers which 
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might exist between officials the For- 
eign Service and the bureaus 
staffed from the Peace Colleges; bar- 
riers which, Wriston has pointed out, 
proved serious obstacle the time 
the Versailles 

The value the war colleges has 
been proved the success our arms 
battle. the crisis, military leader- 
ship, together with actual plans for cam- 
paigns, have been ready. Further, the 
crisis came, instructional centers have 
been set for further Army and Navy 
know that peace com- 
ing. present not have institu- 
tions train the administrators who 
will the actual work the hoped-for 
peace throughout the world. are 
ready meet the crisis the 
peace, such educational centers should 
established now. they were estab- 
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lished now, could assured some 
adequate leadership when impera- 
tively needed. university wishing 
make distinct contribution toward 
world progress could merely 
sorting and organizing from its present 
curricula the different courses which 
would lead the breadth and depth 
knowledge required for the task ahead. 
foundation might well consider the 
possibility establishing fellowships 
such course that the most intelligent 
men and women the country could 
find possible avail themselves 
the opportunity. The government could 
provide better insurance the ex- 
penditures this war than the money 
and manpower required supervise and 
co-ordinate the work the Peace Col- 
leges. the strategy and tactics war 
require specialized education, so, surely, 
the strategy and tactics peace. 


know what you know and know what you don’t know the char- 
acteristic one who 
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Confession Writer Buys Nutmeg 


The incident: went into the store. The 
girl behind the counter looked up. like 
small can said. “Ten 
cents,” she said. gave her two nickels. 
“Thanks,” she murmured. went out. 


And that, under the touch the confession 
writer, becomes this: 


stantly was aware something elec- 
tric the shining, colorful interior 
around me. hidden shelf, near the 
door, radio poured forth the fiery, 
tempestuous music fiesta Old 
Mexico. seemed have been trans- 
ported into different world. 

THE BEHIND THE COUNTER 
Up.—My breath came little 
faster gazed her unusually long- 
lashed eyes, her full warm lips, her slim 
figure. Her brief, inquiring smile belied 
haunting bitterness the shadows 
about her mouth. She was gorgeously 
young. 

MEG,” words, she 
turned. The afternoon sun streamed 
through window upon her, casting 
golden aura about her hair. Without 
warning, was seized with mad desire 


take her arms, dance joy- 
ously, pressing her close whirled 
away that flowing stream sound. 
Fiesta! Music Old Mexico! But she 
was turning again towards me. 

life the words she uttered. Just 
two words, and they were completely 
empty, bestirred depth emo- 
tion. But, looking into her face, knew 
saw the hidden anguish which she was 
bravely trying conceal. 

Gave Her Two 
stared the coins they were bright 
baubles from new and carefree land. 
Her expression changed one gay 
mockery she were about utter 
laughing, foolish things—things that 
might casual, ridiculous, beautiful! 
But from her lips came only one word, 

“THanks,” SHE 
was all. And was spoken low that 
could scarcely hear it. took one last 
uncertain look her. that moment 
the music flared delirious crescendo 
and were two people, alone, some 
beautiful, flaming place! With bright 
flowers and vines and fountains tinkling 
the distance. And with that picture 
heart, turned from her. second 
later 
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does not change the aims 
general education. simply im- 
poses limitations time and place upon 
the performance the task educat- 
ing. War does not change the function 
and contribution the social sciences 
the system general education. sim- 
ply provides new responsibility for 


The clarification social objectives 
has two aspects. One technical. The 
other moral. the statement and 
exploration any concrete social prob- 
lem these two aspects are often subtly 
and even bewilderingly intermingled. 
But one thing certain. The social scien- 
tist only neglects the moral aspect 
his peril. This the great re-discovery 
the social science the twentieth 
century! 

The budding political economy and 
sociology the eighteenth 
teenth centuries were haunted the 
successes Newtonian physics and 
the triumphs natural science which 
followed its wake. Out these tri- 
umphs grew the great dream social 
science whose method should the 
method science general—the great 
-dream merely descriptive science 
society. But the dream soon revealed 
itself nightmare! For one 
its implications seemed that the 


Read the “Third Annual Conference for 
Teachers the Social Sciences Secondary 
Schools and Junior Colleges,” University 
Chicago, July 23, 1943. 


Social Science and the Post-War 


teachers the social sciences impart- 
ing more effectively liberal knowledge 
and real social understanding. War does 
not demand that the social scientist abdi- 
cate his role clarifying social objectives. 
simply invites him perform the 
task with greater effectiveness than ever 
before. 


human person caught powerless and 
immobilized the web social cau- 
sation. Such belief makes mockery 
human decision and consigns all state- 
ments about the dignity the human 
person merely ceremonial level! 

One the curious products this 
predicament the pessimism which stu- 
dents often develop from their study 
lieve, they become too modest. They 
sometimes believe that they must ride 
upon “the wave the future” since 
they are powerless resist it. Any re- 
scientist facing the 
problems the post-war world cannot 
afford perpetuate this modesty! 

But because the social scientist cannot 
afford neglect the moral problem, 
does not follow that can afford 
neglect the technical problem either. So- 
cial science originated the discovery 
that the philosopher’s quest lead the 
good life only made sense the con- 
text examination the conditions 
the good society. But knowledge 
the good society always conditioned 
knowledge actual society. Any at- 
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tempt bring about social change 
dependent upon understanding the 
structure the social world which 
live—of the family, the state, the 
church, the market place and those other 
social institutions through which our 
individualities find expression. Social 
scientists, protest they may, must deal 
with the problem social values but 
they this implicitly their search 
for the practices and principles which 
lie the heart any social order and 
permit function. 

Thus the role the social studies 
the system general education clear. 

(1) provide real understanding 
the society within whose 
frame live; 

(2) exhibit those conflicts value 
which underlie all political and 
economic conflicts; 

(3) provide the social knowledge 
which pre-requisite wise 
decisions social policy; 

(4) enlarge social sensitivity 
those areas which institutional 
change desirable; and 

(5) prepare and encourage the 
individual toward intelligent so- 
cial action. 

These functions, which constitute the 
permanent responsibilities the social 
scientist general education, are only 
underlined during period social cri- 
sis. For, general education succeed 
must not only mirror but also 
compass. must guide well reflect. 
Its business much the construction 
new social norms the expression 
social values already prevalent. the 
moment crisis particularly impor- 
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tant provide the social knowledge 
which pre-requisite wise decisions 
social policy, enlarge social sensi- 
tivity those areas which institu- 
tional change desirable, and pre- 
pare and encourage 
toward intelligent social action. For the 
moment crisis the moment above 
all others when anxiety lays hold 
society and opens new adventures 
the field social change. William 
James was right when said war 
true point bifurcation future pos- 
sibilities. Whether fail succeed, its 
declaration must the starting-point 
new policies.” 

The patient only consults the phy- 
when his symptoms have become 
unmistakable. And society too only 
becomes self-conscious through its suffer- 
ing. War the undeniable symptom 
social order extremis. the mo- 
ment when the yearning for peace and 
social health greatest and for this very 
reason the moment when the fer- 
mentative influence the social scien- 
tist has the greatest opportunity work- 
ing upon the social order and becoming 
factor vital social change. 

There are number ways which 
the influence the social scientist can 
make itself felt. One through his func- 
tion administrative expert where 
can directly influence governmental 
public policy the adult population 
reachable through his publications. Still 
third through conscious effort 
bring general education functional 
groups other groups within his own 
community. The least spectacular, but 
means the least important, way 
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his ordinary capacity teacher 
the social studies young people. 
This the way most available those 
who are here this morning. For 
this reason should like consider 
somewhat greater detail. 

The great problem which now fac- 
ing us—that democratic solution 
the issues post-war reconstruction— 
demands that social knowledge made 
available the young people who will 


orienting the teaching the social 
sciences about the problems post-war 
reconstruction imperative keep 
constantly mind the limitations the 
teaching and the learning process. the 
first characteristic trend the social 
sciences our time the re-introduction 
the problem values, the second 
characteristic new awareness the 
role the irrational social science 
instruction. The rationalistic dream that 
the social science classroom the place 
where one objective and enlightened 
mind sheds its enlightenment upon 
twenty thirty rational beings all start- 


ing from scratch but having the 


misfortune possessing minds which 
are blank dangerous illusion. More- 
over illusion which dooms the 
instructor who clutches his bosom 
neglects the im- 
portant truth that even students the 
most elementary courses have come 
from profoundly different family en- 
vironments and have already been dif- 
ferentially exposed the folklore 
American culture. goes without say- 
ing that blind conviction that the Ger- 
man people are inherently more blood- 
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share the responsibility formulat- 
ing public policy the conclusion 
the war. This immediately raises two 
crucial questions: (1) What types so- 
cial knowledge are required order 
that may meet the problems the 
post-war world? and (2) How can so- 
cial science instruction best carried 
order make this knowledge avail- 
able? The two questions are very closely 
related. 


thirsty, violent, and cruel than the peo- 
ple the United States, and that they 
must punished proportion their 
cruelty hardly sound foundation for 
the re-establishment international or- 
der, that the belief that all labor 
leaders are communist racketeers fit 
premise for the establishment post- 
war domestic tranquility. Yet there are 
students who hold the former convic- 
tion curiously irrelevant answer 
the frustrations caused parental re- 
jection and students who believe the 
latter because they consider their secu- 
rity threatened strikes the 
factories their fathers. 

tale almost too worn for the 
retelling that our relation the social 
order which belong conditioned 
“the pictures which carry around 
inside our heads” and into which 
inject our hopes and our fears. These 
pictures are magnified and distorted 
projection our most common and 
familiar experiences. For this reason 
imperative that the teacher social 
science concerned with the problems 
the post-war world must begin with 
attempt discover “the pictures their 
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heads.” For the gap between what these 
pictures are and what are the realities 
social existence defines one important 
need students which social science 
instruction should devoted. 

suggesting that social science in- 
struction ought this time concern 
itself with the problems post-war re- 
construction and that such concern must 
begin with the consideration the “at- 
familiar with the difficulties this en- 
terprise. aware the illiteracy 
students something even simple 
the vocabulary current events. 
know that you ask students 
examination define the term “ulti- 
matum,” some will say “it means that 
the bank notifies you when you haven’t 
any more money”; that you ask the 
meaning the word “plebiscite,” 
least one budding genius can found 
who will respond think low 
class European peasant who tills the 
soil.” Nonetheless, student attitudes af- 
ford certain clues which are tremen- 
dous value determining instructional 
methods for the social scientist inter- 
ested dealing with the problems 
the post-war world. what nature are 
some these clues? 

Modern semanticists have made 
distinction between language used lit- 
erally logically, and language used 
ceremonially. And there danger that 
those interested the outcome social 
action may misled confusing these 
two types expression. For example, 
one the crucial issues for the post-war 
world will the issue American 
isolationism vs. responsible participation 
some kind co-operative world or- 
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der. What stand students take upon 
this issue? Such evidence available 
indicates that they accept overwhelm- 
ingly the international point view. 
least they are more than willing agree 
broad and rather vague statements 
such “At the conclusion hostilities 
must create organization na- 
tions which the United States will 
actively participate” “After the war 
some degree international control 
tariffs and trade necessary.” But how 
much weight can attached the 
acceptance such generalities? 

common and recurrent human 
characteristic make general statements 
without the same time recognizing 
the specific beliefs courses action 
which these logically lead. Likewise, 
students can expected make broad 
generalizations about peace and the de- 
sirability international co-operation 
while the same time being ignorant 
of, actually opposing the measures 
which these imply terms close-to- 
home behavior, when our own rather 
than some other nation involved, this 
important evidence which the teacher 
the social sciences needs have. Un- 
fortunately, this type student incon- 
sistency confusion all too prevalent. 
Let cite example. One those 
broad, morale-forming documents which 
passes semi-official statement pol- 
icy for the post-war world the Atlantic 
Charter. Supposedly large number 
individuals would subscribe its provi- 
But what are the implications 
take seriously? What concrete 
courses behavior are committed 
to? And are willing abide these 
implications well the principles 
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from which they are deduced? 

considerable number students 
elementary courses the social sciences 
were asked agree, disagree, indicate 
their uncertainty about number 
items.* One these items was slightly 
revised form the seventh clause 
the Atlantic Charter: “After the peace 
all world waterways should available 
all nations without discrimination.” 
Another item was palpable denial 
this principle: “Even though ade- 
quate international organization de- 
veloped after the war, the United States 
should retain the exclusive right de- 
cide how and whom the Panama 
Canal should used.” The students 
agreed overwhelmingly with the first. 
They disagreed less overwhelmingly 
with the second. But here the point. 
Almost one-fifth them believe 
that all world waterways should 
available all nations without discrimi- 
nation and the same time that the 
United States should retain the exclu- 
sive right decide how and whom 
the Panama Canal should used. 

Another the items was literal 
statement Article the Atlantic 
Charter: “There must access for all 
nations equal terms the trade and 
raw materials the world needed for 
their economic prosperity.” Another 
item deals with monopolistic practice 
relative raw materials: “The United 
Nations now have almost monopoly 
nickel, gold, cotton and manganese. 
These products should used satisfy 
their own needs first, and only then sold 

See “An Inventory Beliefs about Post- 
War Reconstruction: Preliminary Report.” Staff 


News Letter, Cooperative Study General Edu- 
cation, July 16, 1943. 
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other nations.” The story here the 
same. Although almost all accept the 
article the Atlantic Charter, 
fourth the students believe that 
there must equal access for all na- 
tions raw materials the same 
time that the United Nations should 
satisfy their own needs first and only 
then sell other nations. 

what significance are these find- 
ings? They clearly indicate that students 
are often confused and inconsistent 
their attitudes toward the issues post- 
war reconstruction. But they indicate 
more than that. They throw some light 
upon the path which the social scientist 
must follow promote social 
understanding the problems the 
post-war world. They indicate that there 
pressing need for realistic examina- 
tion the problems post-war recon- 
struction not only the level broad 
principles but also terms more 
specific close-to-home behavior. 
great temptation lose oneself upon 
the wide sea international possibil- 
ities. world super-state, regional fed- 
erations, union the democracies, 
revitalized league nations—these pre- 
sent exciting comparisons. But all too 
often such comparisons produce the 
mate effect utopian escape. For they 
fail touch the problems they con- 
cern daily behavior and community life. 
They neglect the issues social security 
and full employment, demobilization 
and industrial re-conversion. They neg- 
lect one the most obvious, though 
frequently passed over, truths: that the 
issues post-war reconstruction are 
essentially the same those pre-war 
reconstruction. Although they may 
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given new verbal expression and new 
settings, the same issues which are mat- 
ters disagreement and conflict 
peacetime economic and political life 
will crop issues post-war recon- 
struction. These are the issues race 
relations, the rights labor, govern- 
ment control business, and the like. 

indeed comforting know that 
students prefer peace war and inter- 
nationalism isolationism, but where 
the consolation knowing about the 
per cent them who not believe 
that our post-war policy should 
end social discrimination against the 
Negro, about the per cent them 
who believe that depressions are caused 
over-production, about the per 
cent who would not live the same 
housing project with Jews, about the 
per cent who believe that after the war 
the local forces law and order should 
always co-operate with management 
break strikes, picketing, and the ac- 
tivities union organizers? This is, 
believe, measure the unfinished task 
the social sciences. 

Thus far have suggested that the 
role the social scientist the system 
general education provide social 
understanding and enlarge social sen- 
sitivity and that his function the direc- 
tion social change only augmented 
during period social crisis. have 
advocated that partial fulfillment 
this function should orient the work 
social science courses around the prob- 
lems post-war reconstruction and 
doing should utilize such techniques 
will guarantee the realism and effec- 


tiveness his instruction, eventuating 
better student learning. 

But orienting the work about the 
problems post-war reconstruction, not 
only aids the student but advantage 
the entire field the social sciences 
well. belief that the social 
studies gain their definitive unity not 
much from historic unity subject 
matter but from the utilization “the 
problem approach” social issues. 
Thus, any project the problems 
post-war reconstruction provides focal 
point which the resources and the con- 
clusions the various social sciences 
intersect. the job done the 
social sciences, can only they 
work side side and co-operatively. 
The great failure the social studies 
the past has been that they have pursued 
their respective courses individual 
disciplines rather than co-ordinated 
parts single human enterprise. But 
education adequate meet the 
problems the post-war world 
realized, this situation must changed. 
The problems post-war reconstruction 
are once economic problems, political 
problems, sociological 
chological problems, historical problems, 
and most important all, problems 
value. Not until the economist, political 
scientist, sociologist, psychologist, 
torian and moralist sit down com- 
mon table and talk common language 
appropriate their common concern 
will general education meet the 
problems the post-war world, in- 
deed any education social studies 
worthy the name real possibility. 
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HAT makes good teacher? Few 
education are more 
basic receive more attention peren- 
the same token, few questions 
education have been the subject 
more research, not only the theses 
advanced degree candidates but also 
the programs large organizations and 
institutes. Yet the research studies have 
been depressingly negative their in- 
dications—that is, they consistently find 
significant relationship between cer- 
tain college courses and certain traits 
significant relationship between these 
traits and successful teaching. The lack 
positive results has meant corre- 
sponding lack guiding evidence 
which revise and re-direct teacher 
education The answers the 
question what makes good teacher 
are therefore still heavily dependent 
custom, intuition, and plausibility. 
The paucity significant results from 
research this area should not sur- 
prising when one examines the cus- 
tomary type procedure used. The 
conditions objectivity and reliability 
are usually observed with scrupulous 
care, but the research is, virtually all 
cases, too fragmentary have any wide 
and significant validity. fact, many 
cases the logical conditions for genu- 
inely discriminating experiment have 


not been fulfilled. The chief desidera- 


tum comprehensive, scientific theory 
teacher education give perspective 
and relationship the framing the 
question under experimentation. 

Such theories have been attempted 
teacher education are commonly over- 
simplified and not logically rigorous. 
The usual approach consists essentially 
making list traits “the good 
teacher” “good teaching,” and 
then matching these traits with college 
courses and other pre-teaching activities. 
Too often the list traits has been 
“validated” appealing some ran- 
dom selection experts textbooks 
this field instead doing sound 
job philosophizing with the estab- 
lished facts, the local conditions, and 
the values held the interested parties. 
One can but conclude that the primary 
need not for more research studies but 
for better theories which base re- 
search. 

The participation Stanford Univer- 
sity the experimental program the 
Teacher Education Commission the 
American Council Education 
stimulated several experimental projects 
during the past three years. has be- 
come increasingly recognized that 
common concern all these projects 
the clarification their ultimate ob- 
jectives and the creation logical 
pattern system which integrates the 
possible contributions each project 
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relation these objectives. The need, 
sum, has been for comprehensive the- 
ory teacher education. Special atten- 
tion has been given this need 
committee faculty and students the 


Essentials experimental theory. 
The first major requirement ade- 
that the propositions asserts capable 
experimental verification falsifica- 
tion. This calls for re-examination 
the principles the scientific method 
order see their full significance for 
experiments teacher education. They 
can expressed terms five essen- 
tial characteristics: 


Common acceptance all persons in- 
volved certain ultimate goals the 
unquestioned (for the time being) frame 
reference the experiment. (In 
physics the ultimate purpose usually 
only universal intersubjectivity, politi- 
cal science often includes democracy, 
medicine usually includes health.) 

The use operational definitions key 
terms insure common agreement and 
the objectivity the experiment. 

The use hypothesis set hypoth- 
eses guide the experiment. (Experi- 
mentation without hypothesis really 
groping for likely hypothesis, which, 
when found, can used guide sec- 
ond verifying experiment. The scientific 
method being fully employed the 
experiment has been preceded the 
development theory which logically 
interrelates known facts and reasonable 
hypotheses and the experiment now 
testing one the crucial hypotheses 
the chain logic.) 

The control the conditions the ex- 
periment that essential 
essential factors and influences can 
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School Education. The following ap- 
proach the problem was prepared 
the request this committee and 
currently being subjected their criti- 


discriminated and evaluated. 

The verification the experimental 
hypothesis under conditions where fal- 
sification logically possible. (For ex- 
ample, one does not verify that lectures 
honesty reduce cheating examina- 
tions then holding examination 
under the watchful eyes proctors.) 


The second major requirement 
adequate theory that logical. This 
means that the postulates, assumptions, 
and hypotheses constituting the theory 
should logically interdependent, each 
either implying the other following 
from the other. consequence, any 
act experimental verification falsifi- 
cation one point would not only estab- 
lish important fact itself but would 
also signify much regarding the validity 
and tenability the remainder the 
theory. 

The theory teacher education de- 
veloped the following pages in- 
tended illustrate the fulfillment 
these two major requirements. The logic 
begins with the composition assump- 
tions which will constitute the ultimate 
frame reference. The points com- 
mon focus among these assumptions be- 
come the basic postulates the theory. 
From each these postulates are de- 
duced several major hypotheses, which 
are then defined operational expres- 
sions capable experimental verifica- 
tion falsification. The insistence upon 
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logical interdependence will ultimately 
determine the consistency the theory; 
the continual provision operational 
definitions for experimental research 
will ultimately determine the truth 
the theory. 

Assumptions possibility. One kind 
assumption underlying theory 
teacher education concerns the 
ity educating any specified type 
teacher. logically related set as- 
sumptions this kind would 


doubtedly include the following: 


That possible, through human con- 
trol social conditions, develop 
desired type individuals. All forms 
education are, course, predicated upon 
this assumption. 

That possible for teachers help 
significantly manipulating the social 
conditions creating individuals. 
This extension the first assump- 
tion, identifying teachers one the 
agents social control. 

That some persons are more capable 
becoming successful teachers than others. 

That possible differentiate these 
persons, the time admission 
capable, 

That the persons who are capable 
becoming good teachers may, through 
planned sequence experiences, have 
their growth directed acquire 
greater competence than they would 
otherwise achieve. 


None these assumptions seriously 
questioned today, but they must always 
held subject experimental verifica- 
tion. evidence indicating their falsity 
any significant degree should appear, 
the superstructure theory built upon 
them would have modified accord- 
note that each the above assumptions, 
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after the first one, depends part upon 
the preceding assumption. 

Assumptions value. second set 
needed assumptions consists 
ments the ultimate goals values 
which, they are accepted all per- 
sons involved, become common 
agreement the unquestioned frame 
reference for experimentation under this 
theory. The need for them can estab- 
lished questioning any practice 
teacher education its ultimate as- 
sumption. Why select this student for 
professional education? Because 
shows promise profiting from these 
courses. Why give him these courses? 
Because hoped they will make him 
better teacher than otherwise. Why 
make him better teacher? Because 
will then more able teach others 
how live better life. Why live 
better life? could answer, “In order 
live still better but for most 
persons our questioning has gone far 
enough locate the point which 
frame reference needs built. 
good life hardly needs justified 
what leads to. itself the source 
consummate satisfactions. 

The good life democratic society 
organization institutional arrange- 
ments, but terms how persons be- 
have and grow. Accordingly, the ulti- 
mate product sought our democratic 
society might expressed follows: 
persons who are becoming increasingly 
self-directive co-operatively finding 
and controling the many satisfactions 
living for themselves and others this 
changing culture. This definition can 
conveniently divided into three aspects, 
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which can constitute the first three value- 
assumptions ultimate frame ref- 
erence for theory teacher education: 


The development persons who have 
progressively better understanding and 
control the social conditions affecting 
their 

The development persons who have 
broad range interests (satisfactions 
living), individualized for each per- 
son’s temperament. 

The development persons whose in- 
fluences others and reactions 
others promote effective co-operation. 


These three value-assumptions 
goals the educative process are 
supplementary accord with the first 
sumption possibility” stated earlier— 
that possible, through human con- 
trol social conditions, develop 
desired type individuals. arrang- 
ing all four statements into common 
focus, can propose the following 
the first postulate our theory 
teacher education: 


through human control social condi- 
tions, develop persons (1) who have 
progressively better understanding and 
control the social conditions affecting 
their lives, (2) who have broad range 
interests (satisfactions living), and 
(3) whose influences others and re- 
actions others promote effective co- 
operation. 


fourth value-assumption derived 
from the familiar democratic principle 
that each person always some extent 
end himself, matter what his 
socio-economic legal relationships 
others may be, and that person 
should treated others merely 
means end. This means, for ex- 
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ample, that the children may well 
the primary end the good things that 
teaching intended bring, but that 
teachers, administrators, and parents are 
not merely means this process. 
They too should develop competence 
live the good life result par- 
ticipating the teaching process. Hence 
the fourth value-assumption proposes 
double criterion for every activity: 


That each learning experience should 
develop the above type individuals 
the part both teacher and learner. 
This qualifies the second “assumption 

possibility” stated earlier imply 
now that teachers who are manipulating 
social conditions for the development 
others should themselves developing 
into representatives the desired type 
individual. The postulate which thus 
emerges may stated follows: 


POSTULATE That possible for 
teachers, who are themselves becoming 
more representative the above kind 
individuals, help significantly ma- 
nipulating the social conditions which 
develop others into such individuals. 
General characteristics the teacher. 

are now ready erect some major 

definitions and hypotheses concerning 

teachers upon the bases provided 
these two postulates. First, what shall 
meant “successful teaching”? 

Teaching successful the degree that 

tends directly promote the develop- 

ment the kind individuals de- 
scribed Postulate This definition 
implicit these postulates. Second, 
necessary for teachers have above- 
average competence the three charac- 
teristics the good democratic life 
order effective teaching job 
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raising the competence the general 
population? Many would answer this 
not because proved, 
but because “common sense” “ob- 
vious.” Others would deny it, arguing 
that the physician need not heal himself 
order able heal others. The 
issue needs settled experimenta- 
tion see which contention actually 
contributes most successful teaching 
defined above. The three principal 
hypotheses question logically devolve 
from Postulate and may stated 
follows: 


Hypothesis B-1. That persons doing suc- 
cessful teaching have superior under- 
standing and control the social condi- 
tions affecting their group community. 

Hypothesis B-2. That persons doing suc- 
cessful teaching have range interests 
(satisfactions somewhat broad- 
and deeper than the average. 

Hypothesis B-3. That persons doing suc- 
cessful teaching have influences others 
and reactions others which are unusu- 
ally good promoting effective co- 
operation. 


These three hypotheses have, ef- 
fect, designated successful teachers only 
somewhat superior examples the 
kind individuals wish everyone 
become. order distinguish teachers 
according their function, fourth 
major hypothesis necessary: 


Hypothesis B-4. That persons doing suc- 
cessful teaching have special interest 
and skill promoting the growth 
others (a) developing progressively 
better understanding and control the 
social conditions affecting their lives, (b) 
acquiring broad range interests and 
satisfactions living, and (c) influenc- 
ing others and reacting others ways 
which promote effective co-operation. 
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These four hypotheses may said 
constitute definition the general 
characteristics the desired democratic 
teacher. They now need refined 
operational expressions that they can 
submitted experimentation. 

Operational definitions Hypothesis 
B-1. The ways expressing superior 
understanding and control the social 
conditions affecting one’s group com- 
munity are varied the kinds 
situations and conditions which might 
prevail. fully operational, 
should have take specific situation, 
identify its conditions, and give num- 
ber concrete examples. fulfill such 
standard would make this article vir- 
tually interminable, only indica- 
tion the types operational defini- 
tions which would appropriate will 
given here. 


Hypothesis B-1. That persons doing suc- 
cessful teaching have superior under- 
standing and control the social con- 
ditions affecting their group com- 
Such person: 

B-1-a. Can describe accurately how 

national and state socio-economic 
trends are being expressed his 
community’s life. 
Has conscious working rela- 
tionship with several the local 
agencies social control (mu- 
nicipal bureaus, civic clubs, busi- 
ness groups, labor unions, etc.). 
B-1-c. Occasionally group 
planning and action for com- 
munity betterment without vio- 
lating community customs and 
traditions severely that loses 
the confidence the majority 
the citizens. 

Constantly seeks improve the 

relationship between school ac- 

tivities and community needs. 


B-1-b. 


B-1-d. 
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one these itself constitutes 
adequate operational definition 
Hypothesis B-1. All these, various 
weights and emphases, constitute the 
several operational patterns through 
which Hypothesis B-1 expressed. 
Hence, order verify that persons 
doing successful teaching have supe- 
rior understanding and control sur- 
rounding social conditions, would 
necessary compare experimentally one 
person group who have superior 
operational pattern understanding 
and control with another person 
group with inferior pattern. This, 
course, research project consider- 
able magnitude. 

Now suppose that the difficult and 
laborious task defining operational 
differences “goodness” degree 
tween the several patterns under- 
standing and control has been tenta- 
tively completed. How can the validity 
these patterns Hypothesis B-1 
appraised? The only way—the way used 
all the natural sciences—is seek 
deliberately for overlooked alternatives. 
Now that the preliminary definition- 
patterns are complete, can anyone think 
operational element that has been 
left out but which now appears essential 
the group’s idea competent under- 
standing and control the social con- 
ditions affecting the community life? 
there element included which 
the total pattern now appears super- 
ficial? Each criticism and suggestion that 
can obtained needs studied 
carefully the original patterns were 
composed, because the elements which 
are finally taken constitute the alter- 
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nate patterns Hypothesis B-1 are ac- 
tually what experimentally 
tested. The systematic pursuit these 
overlooked possibilities would good 
example philosophical research this 
area. 

Operational definitions Hypoth- 
eses B-2 and B-3. Again only sampling 
the ways which these two hypoth- 
eses might expressed operational 
terms under appropriate conditions can 
given this outline. Furthermore, 
should remembered that the opera- 
tional expressions are considered 
patterns rather than independent 
units accumulated. 


Hypothesis That persons doing suc- 
cessful teaching have range interests 
(satisfactions somewhat broad- 
and deeper than the the Such 
person: 

B-2-a. Participates with continually re- 
newed enjoyment some out- 
door activities. 

Participates with continually re- 

newed enjoyment some indi- 

vidual pursuits and hobbies. 

Participates with continually re- 

newed enjoyment group rec- 

reational activities. 

achieving recognized artistry 

his pursuit few his 

interests. 

Considers some his occupa- 
tional activities consummatory 
themselves (worth pursuing 
for their own sake). 

Hypothesis B-3. That persons doing suc- 
cessful teaching have influences 
others and reactions others 
which are unusually good 
promoting effective co-operation. 
Such person: 

B-3-a. When entering tense situation, 

can usually make others feel 
more ease. 


B-2-b. 


B-2-c. 


B-2-d. 
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B-3-b. most controversies, usually has 
the trust and respect both 
Demonstrates interest 
working with persons good 
will from every economic, politi- 
cal, and social background repre- 
sented the community. 
Shows sympathetic understand- 
ing the prejudices other 
people even when working 
change those 
Examines criticism himself for 
its objective content instead 
dismissing spite, misunder- 
standing, equally applicable 
the critic. 


B-3-c. 


B-3-e. 


inclusive list operational expres- 
sions the above hypotheses would also 
include negative statements, such 
avoiding the temptation dominate the 
group freedom from the habit 
suspecting other persons’ motives. 
just desirable not have these traits 
have those named above. The 
first research job that needs done 
here arrange these operational ex- 
pressions, both positive and negative, 
into various patterns clearly distin- 
guishable “goodness” fulfillment 
the hypothesis question. This task 
puts primary emphasis 
sophical aspect research. The second 
job conduct controlled experiments 
with these patterns under the chief types 
conditions which teachers live and 
work, This task puts primary emphasis 
the work the research technician. 

Defining Hypothesis B-4. This hy- 
pothesis excellent example one 
that should broken into sub-hypoth- 
eses before operational definitions are 
attempted. The sub-hypotheses are 
needed express the major ramifica- 
tions involved the primary hypoth- 
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esis, and then operational definitions are 
needed express the functional mean- 
ing each ramification. The following 
list embraces the chief ramifications 
sub-hypotheses. 


Hypothesis B-4. That persons doing suc- 
cessful teaching have special interest 
and skill promoting the growth 
others (a) developing progressively 
better understanding and control the 
social conditions affecting their lives, (b) 
acquiring broad range interests and 
satisfactions living, and (c) influenc- 
ing others and reacting others ways 
which promote effective co-operation. 
Such person: 

B-4.1. Draws out and utilizes the widest 

possible significance the ma- 
terial his teaching fields, both 
within those fields, and their 
relation other fields knowl- 
edge, for the current life his 
pupils. 
Uses the psychology child de- 
velopment for the mental health, 
constructive guidance, and most 
efficient learning his pupils. 
Finds and uses the facts how 
various socio-economic factors 
interact with the schools plan- 
ning program better adjust- 
ment his school current 
social conditions and recon- 
structing these social conditions 
fit better the needs demo- 
cratic education. 

Employs the facts and principles 

hygiene meeting the health 

needs his community, his pu- 
pils, and himself. 

and analogies from foreign edu- 

cational systems the analysis 
and appraisal possible solutions 
current educational problems. 

Selects, organizes, executes, and 

evaluates the leading techniques 


B-4.4. 


B-4.5 


B-4.6 
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instruction and curriculum 
building. 

Shows the way which 
co-operates with other members 
the school staff that 
familiar with the problems the 
administration and total opera- 
tion the school. 

B-4.8. Shows the way which 
defines educational issues, ap- 
praises the probable consequences 
alternate courses action, 
and carries out one these 
courses action that con- 
sciously pursuing explicit phi- 
losophy education. 
Shows sufficient facility work- 
ing with children that 
accepted them with affection 
and respect, and accomplishes 
with them approximately what 
anticipated accomplishing. 

B-4.10. Expresses himself 

and writing with accuracy and 
effectiveness. 

B-4.11. Shows sufficient vitality that 


B-4.9. 


November 


the physical drain teaching 
does not produce unusual weari- 
ness, unusual irritability, 
unusual number illnesses. 


should noted that these sub- 
hypotheses are phrased with the inten- 
tion promoting, not only effective 
teaching, but also the personality devel- 
opment the teacher. This provision 
was explicitly stated Postulate 
which the above are derivatives twice- 
removed. Hence, when 
hypotheses are defined operational 
expressions, the choice operations 
should guided the aim fulfilling 
these two types outcome. could 
now develop examples operational 
expressions under each the eight sub- 
hypotheses, but sufficient illustrations 
have been given under preceding hy- 
potheses make further illustration 
unnecessary here. 


The postulates teacher selection. 
The dimension theory teacher 
education discussed far began with 
two postulates concerning the end 
democratic human development and the 
agents which this end can accom- 
plished. From these were derived four 
major characteristics the desired 
teacher democracy, and then the 
method which these could re- 
defined operational terms for experi- 
mental purposes was indicated. sum, 
this dimension the might 
termed cross-section from the specific 
teaching act its ultimate frame 
reference. 

Another dimension the theory 
might called longitudinal, for 


concerned with the selection and devel- 
opment the teachers described above. 
This dimension requires the construction 
additional postulates the theory, 
our attention must now return the 
original “assumptions possibility,” 
the first two which have already been 
incorporated the two postulates far 
developed. 

The substance the third and fourth 
“assumptions possibility” was that 
some persons are more capable be- 
coming successful teachers than others, 
and that possible select these per- 
sons. Without further content, these are 
elusive assumptions. Strictly speaking, 
they are not conclusively proved facts— 
they are more hope based “com- 
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mon sense.” But they stand, neither 
can they conclusively disproved, for 
there will always remain the logical pos- 
sibility other ways selecting pros- 
pective teachers which have not yet 
been tried even thought of. con- 
vert these “assumptions possibility” 
into basic postulate for theory re- 
quires some statement the kind 
relationship that presumed exist 
between present student behavior and 
later successful teaching. Two kinds 
relationship cover most cases. They are 
stated below further postulates 
work from our theory teacher edu- 
cation. 


POSTULATE That performing well 
student-age certain activities associated 
with good democratic living and success- 
ful teaching sufficient evidence, other 
things remaining equal, that the candi- 
date will continue perform these ac- 
tivities well better when becomes 
practicing teacher. 

POSTULATE That the deliberate 
instruction student through certain 
activities not themselves representative 
democratic adult living successful 
teaching will nevertheless give him cer- 
tain information and viewpoint making 
him more able live the good life and 
successful teaching than would the 
case these activities were lacking left 
chance. 


Hypotheses from Postulate Since 
this postulate asserts “if now, then 
also later” relationship between student 
performance and teacher performance, 
the chief hypotheses follow are essen- 
tially but modifications the four char- 
acteristics the good teacher, listed 
earlier hypotheses under Postulate 


Hypothesis C-1. That student candidates 
who now have superior understanding 
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and control the social conditions af- 
fecting their group community will 
continue develop and 
understanding and control well 
better when they become practicing 
teachers, 

Hypothesis C-2. That student candidates 
who now have range interests (satis- 
factions somewhat broader and 
deeper than the average will continue 
develop and express such interests well 
better when they become practicing 
teachers, 

Hypothesis C-3. That student candidates 
who now have influences others and 
reactions others which are unusually 
good promoting effective co-operation 
will continue develop and express these 
social skills well better when they 
become practicing teachers. 

Hypothesis C-4. That student candidates 
who now show special interest and skill 
promoting the growth others will 
continue develop and express this in- 
terest and skill well better when 
they become practicing teachers. 


Each these hypotheses acquire un- 
equivocal meaning for experimental 
purposes when they are re-defined 
operational expressions. Since the proc- 
ess achieving operational expressions 
has been amply illustrated before, only 
indication the general character 
these expressions need given here: 


Hypothesis C-1: Work experiences indicat- 
ing progress toward economic self-reli- 
ance, sensitivity the psycho-social con- 
ditions earning one’s living, first-hand 
understanding the economic influences 
that mould personality; experiences 
hitch-hiking. (School grades are not usu- 
ally reliable indices real understanding 
and power control, but anecdotes con- 
cerning student’s class work this 
respect could highly significant the 
desired intellectual growth). 

Hypothesis C-2: Avocational interests, in- 


cluding hobbies, recreational pursuits, 
musical and dramatic interests, reading 
habits, travel, and the like, especially 
those which have endured and which are 
pursued artistically. Participation ex- 
tra-class school activities, especially when 
these are pursued for their own sake. 
Hypothesis C-3: Anecdotes concerning the 
student’s influence others, especially 
these give evidence promoting 
hindering 
personal appearance, domination the 
group, skill compromising, love for 
children, making others feel ease, etc. 
Also anecdotes concerning the student’s 
reactions others—embarrassment, ac- 
ceptance criticism, realistic self-ap- 
praisal, suspicion other people’s mo- 
tives, emotional self-control, etc. 
Hypothesis C-4: Experiences with children 
summer camps, recreational programs, 
scout troops, nursery schools, etc. Ex- 
periences assisting practicing teachers 
part student’s class assignment. Ex- 
periences tutoring, acting scholar- 
ship chairman living group. Effec- 
tiveness his oral reports class. 


important issue policy arises 
this point. Some these operational 
traits can extensively developed 
the teacher education institution, while 
others may largely developed pre- 
viously outside the institution. Where 
the institution can take responsibility for 
considerable development these traits, 
the preliminary selection program can 
require correspondingly less possession 
them entering candidates. Where 
the institution cannot take much re- 
sponsibility, the preliminary selection 
program will obliged require con- 
siderable evidence that these traits are 
already developing superior fashion 
the entering candidates. There ex- 
tensive need here for experimentation 
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along two lines. One regard the 
actual effectiveness the teacher educa- 
tion institution developing these de- 
sired traits among its students—not only 
what traits but also what extent with 
each trait. Evidence this point pre- 
requisite any valid decision the 
proper function the institution. The 
other regard the minimum trait 
requirements which the institution must 
request its applicants for admission 
order insure its ability develop 
significantly the desired traits among the 
students eventually admitted. These are 
important problems for continuous re- 
search each teacher education institu- 
tion. 

Since the character these problems 
varies widely between institutions, de- 
pending such factors the relation- 
ship the liberal arts program the 
professional program, the length and 
intensity the professional program, 
the facilities available for community 
investigations and laboratory teaching, 
and the geographical areas from which 
the students are drawn, very repre- 
sentative example experimental 
attack could developed here. The 
essence the attack, however, for the 
institution examine carefully and real- 
istically the operational expressions de- 
veloped for the preceding hypotheses, 
tentatively select those for which feels 
able accept developmental respon- 
sibility, build tentative admission criteria 
incorporating those traits for which 
cannot accept developmental responsibil- 
ity, and then institute research controls 
see what extent the desired out- 
comes actually emerge from the pro- 
grams admission and education. 
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Hypotheses from Postulate The 
essence this postulate that provid- 
ing student with certain activities 
largely preparatory nature and not rep- 
resentative themselves the out- 
comes desired the long run will still 
give him ideas and attitudes which 
will need later and which cannot get 
easily any other way. This pos- 
tulate implicitly underlies much the 
work the usual classroom. Wherever 
practice the real thing impossible 
unfeasible, wherever reading about 
something held essential prep- 
aration knowing directly, wherever 
book-reading used short-cut the 
longer and often inaccessible route 
direct experience, this postulate pres- 
ent. typical collection hypotheses 
from this postulate for teacher educa- 
tion program would probably include 
the following. 


Hypothesis D-1. That persons with back- 
ground part-time work experiences 
usually more successful job teach- 
ing, other things being equal, than 
those without such background. 

Hypothesis D-2. That persons who have 
made high college grades their teach- 
ing fields usually more successful job 
teaching, other things being equal, 
than those who have made low grades 
their teaching fields. 

Hypothesis D-3. That persons who have 
made high grades their professional 
courses usually more successful job 
teaching, other things being equal, 
than those who have made low grades 
their professional courses. 

Hypothesis D-4. That persons who have 
had courses about teaching along with 
their student teaching usually more 
successful job teaching, other things 
being equal, than those who have had 
only direct practice teaching. 
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Hypothesis D-5. That thinking out phi- 
losophy education before one faced 
with host policy-decisions the job 
contributes more successful teaching 
than does the attempt create philoso- 
phy one moves from decision deci- 
sion the job. 


indication how this list hy- 
potheses might extended can 
gained referring again the eleven 
sub-hypotheses under Hypothesis B-4 
earlier page. Almost all these rest 
some degree upon 
phase which quite different from the 
desired outcome adult activity. For 
example, the tenth sub-hypothesis, as- 
serting that person who doing suc- 
cessful teaching usually able express 
himself speaking and writing with 
accuracy and effectiveness, practically 
always sought college courses through 
activities which depend heavily the 
prospect “transfer training” for 
their relevance successful teaching. 

The operational expressions which 
would accompany the first 
potheses above are rather obvious. The 
meaning the last two hypotheses will 
probably clearer few operational 
illustrations are given. The guiding 
question with respect Hypothesis D-4 
what products education courses are 
anticipated which would valuable 
supplements student teaching mak- 
ing successful teacher. This question 
literally request for the immediate 
aims the education courses. For illus- 
tration, after introductory course 
education, the student candidate should 
able demonstrate that his choice 
the teaching profession based (1) 
awareness other alternatives before 
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him, (2) accurate insight into the 
possibilities, conditions, 
quences his entering teaching, par- 
ticularly these are related his 
demonstrated abilities and occupational 
interests, and (3) the willingness and 
ability accept the responsibilities in- 
volved his choice. After further 
courses education, the following im- 
mediate aims should progressively 
realized under Hypothesis D-4: (4) 
self-directive utilizing the literature 
and tools study the phases edu- 
cation being studied. (5) Personally 
accepts and employs coherent, explicit 
system values. (6) able recog- 
nize key problems, describe their inter- 
relationships, and define the issues for 
educational action. (7) familiar with 
essential facts and concepts the phase 
education being studied. perhaps 
unnecessary repeat that these are 
merely logical propositions which need 
ance and then submitted controlled 
experimentation before they can con- 
sidered making fact the contribu- 
tion teacher education assumed 
Postulate and specified the sub- 
ordinate hypotheses. 

Conclusion. The foregoing analysis 
has been application the scientific 
method the construction theory 
teacher education. Four basic pos- 
tulates have been laid down, represent- 
ing the two major dimensions the- 
ory. From each these postulates have 
been developed hypotheses, sub-hy- 
potheses, and operational 
behavior. many points the organic 
interdependence the whole structure 
has been illustrated. Establishing the 
logical validity the relationships be- 
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tween postulates, hypotheses, and opera- 
tional expressions has been seen 
prerequisite enlightened experimenta- 
tion. The validity the operational 
expressions, has been argued, depends 
upon how precisely and fully they rep- 
resent the intended meaning the hy- 
pothesis under which they are listed. 
Similarly, the validity the hypothesis 
depends upon how precisely and com- 
pletely fulfills its share the con- 
ditions specified the basic postulate 
under which listed. The terminus 
this theoretical analysis has been the 
logic determining experimentally 
what traits the teacher education institu- 
tion can and should develop its can- 
didates and what traits the candidates 
should already possess order profit 
significantly from the program pro- 
fessional education offered the insti- 
tution. 

Here outline theory teacher 
education which gives continuous mean- 
ing professional practices from the 
preliminary selection the candidate 
the ultimate goal successful teach- 
ing. every stage much 
search needed, research which will 
not become merely another isolated 
atom knowledge but which will ver- 
ify falsify vital link comprehen- 
sive, unified theory teacher education. 
The theory guides the experimentation 
and often suggests needs for further ex- 
perimentation. turn, the experimen- 
tation reconstructs and validates the 
theory, suggesting new relationships 
teacher education program previously 
neglected overlooked. This approach 
demands all the assistance philosophy 
and science can give developing better 
teachers. 
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“youth knows many things the 
crabbéd years forget” cannot de- 
nied. Unfortunately 
leaders among appear multiply 
and magnify too greatly the “many 
things” involved youth’s “long, long 
thoughts,” while correspondingly under- 
rating taking arms against the 
ideas and aspirations “the crabbéd 
years.” 

The archives professional educa- 
tion are crowded with writings the 
duties and responsibilities teachers, 
while recommendations students 
regard the various debts they owe 
fill very limited space. This say 
nothing the adjurations word 
mouth that pour out upon devoted in- 
heads, leaving high-school 
hopefuls and verdant college freshmen 
virtually unscathed. 

Teachers are drilled serve, serve, 
serve. They are older brothers 
and sisters their charges. After days 
nerve-trying labor they must maintain 
contacts with the parents represented, 
take lively part community matters 
outside the school, and expect little time 
remaining energy for intellectual self- 
the end the session 
they are often summer schools, most 
which are unable avoid the enervat- 
ing ministrations that season’s sun. 
Meanwhile their students, very con- 
scious that they are the “center” mod- 
ern thought and arrangement for schools 
and colleges, have almost much time 
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for play-indulgence for books, fact 
are encouraged look upon the situation 
abnormal they have not; and when 
the summer heat arrives, funds permit, 
are taken off camping grounds and 
swimming places satisfy imagined 
need recuperation. 

aspect the situation that would 
diverting were not fraught with 
evil consequences, that many the 
professional producers and critics 
teachers would themselves all prob- 
ability failures the firing lines 
which they are assuming direct from 
the rear. may even that many 
cases they have sought the high advisory 
posts for the very reason that they early 
became aware personal unfitness for 
classroom actualities, well the 
greater emoluments that flow from that 
indeterminate something known “edu- 
cational leadership.” 

Teachers themselves are almost unani- 
mous, when they come public expres- 
sion, imagining themes which have 
with teaching methods and com- 
munity service. private sittings with 
trusted colleagues conversation may turn 
student inertia, stupidity, bellig- 
erency, unaccompanied vision am- 
bition. But put such thoughts into 
print could stamp teacher majority 
professional-education opinion unable 
win student confidence and co-opera- 
tion, aloof, un-social, un-democratic, 
general unworthy the nation’s trust. 

am, for example, almost afraid (out 
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regard for such good reputation 
may have) admit that student has 
ever reproached for his failure 
such relatively simple matter 
approximate pronunciation French. 
seems, from own learning 
experience, that has been subjected 
much practical explanation and 
drilling could honestly demand. 
knows that not expected him 
that turn French overnight, but 
has heard and reproduced the sounds 
every day. One misfortune that has 
thought foreign language sub- 
ject had only “take” assimilate. 
reasonable linguistic foundation and 
attitude, energetic concentration, recog- 
nition the obvious fact that nothing 
comes from nothing, and consequent 
willingness occupy his thought bit 
with French outside the classroom, 
would have turned the trick short 
order. But now, after seven months, 
does not even say monsieur correctly, and 
proper name French startles him 
exactly did before exposed him- 
self the language. The probabilities 
are, indeed, that might have done more 
without serious injury myself, but 
must say, own behalf, that have 
not yet blamed professor any area 
wherein recognized own shortcom- 
ings, and lay “the flattering unction” 
soul that such the manlier, and 
almost always the truer 
course. 

Not all those who mould opinion 
respecting the educational machine are, 
manifestly, one and the same mind, 
and there must many with this 
matter student responsibility very 
much upon their consciences, who be- 
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lieve that the only good route educa- 
tion for the individual the personally 
hard way. This implies fortunate lean- 
ing their part toward time-honored 
attitudes which assume that students 
not “know all because they know 
thing two,” and that their present and 
ultimate success failure is, speak, 
their funeral. 

But now comes the distinguished char- 
acter-analyst, Pearl Buck, say (The 
News Letter the College English As- 
sociation, April, 1941): have never 
been able regain own love 
Shakespeare, through the drilling 
English master” (italics mine). 

What comment shall make 
such statement from such source? 
There assuredly nothing flabby about 
the character Pearl Buck, but does 
not her remark condone, not encour- 
age, intellectual flabbiness the part 
student bodies already large meas- 
ure only too eager have such authori- 
ties cite prove their own innocence 
wrongdoing their education turns 
out warped. One cannot believe that 
she expresses her full thought here. Per- 
sons her mental calibre need space 
for the formulation such large part 
their life’s philosophy. Besides, she 
adds the same connection the least 
partially saving sentence that she “fed” 
herself “out hours”; and for this re- 
mark could forgive her everything 
she did not immediately fall again 
into the professor-scolding vein when she 
exclaims “poor children,” merely because 
students are sometimes expected face 
“cold, formal assignments.” 

remember that once surgeon told 
having prospect for the next 
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day tonsil operations several 
Then too, murmured sympathy for 
innocent young “victims.” sur- 
prise, told brusquely that was 
should sorry for, not they. After 
witnessing after years operations 
many kinds the mentalities self- 
pitying lethargic youngsters, have come 
concur his point view. 

recent article School and Society 
for May 1941, entitled “The Value 
Latin,” urges the maintenance edu- 
cation hold “the tradition 
humanism,” sought for con- 
certed action all true believers that 
tradition, and not isolated pleadings 
for isolated subjects. One can enthusi- 
astically follow the writer this line 
argument, and great pleasure 
recognize him competent leader 
humanistic forces. But certain the 
assumptions from which draws con- 
clusions, for reasons appearing above, 
not appear warranted. For instance: his 
approval the assertion English 
authority that during the last World 
War “it did not occur one teacher 
thousand mention his pupils, 
when they were reading Caesar’s Belgian 
campaign, that took place the same 
terrain the war their day.” This 
amounts charge one-man testi- 
mony that nearly all the Latin teachers 
are “wooden images,” while presumably 
the victimized students are asking noth- 
ing but that their search for sweetness 
and light assisted, their ravenous in- 
tellectual hunger satisfied. the back- 
bone teacher Latin has indeed 
been broken the extent here indicated, 
the cause has probably been the mass 
inertia students, for whom Latin does 
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not lie along the paths small resist- 
ance, and whom the derogatory atti- 
tude many latter-day educators toward 
the subject has seemed, the exuber- 
ance their youth “unprofaned 
tear,” special and highly appreciated 
boon. 

The author the article also an- 
nounces his belief, supported apparently 
single chance episode, that the 
average teacher Latin, studying 
with the class the Dido-Aeneas tragedy, 
fails communicate with sufficient ful- 
ness the beauties and truths that im- 
mortal ancient-modern story. This shows 
that teachers everywhere are made 
dry wood. For teachers Latin are 
uniformly this material, then the same 
true the whole teaching profession, 
because there evidence all that 
teachers Latin are doing less complete 
and satisfactory work than the others. 
totally incredible that any one with 
mind, together with “heart love,” 
could refrain from putting least 
part his soul into the discussion 
the vicissitudes the pathetic career 
infinitely appealing woman, who 
loved “not wisely but too well.” 
can make here course application 
statistics, but nothing compels wan- 
tonly violate the principles com- 
mon sense. 

tie these latter observations more 
closely our theme: Why, 1914, 
should not the youthful student 
Caesar’s Belgian campaign have been 
expected discover himself added 
interest because the war then rag- 
ing Belgian soil? And would not that 
student extremely unworthy, assum- 
ing his syntax and word-stock 
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cient, who would not impressed, with- 
out constant pushing from the instructor, 
the time-defying humanness and 
pathos the magnificent account the 
last days Dido? word, student 
responsibility and initiative must be, with 
without the intervention the teach- 
er, sine qua non factors all attempts 
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But our American world, mechanically 
minded though is, appears the mat- 
ter education trying upset 
laws, removing burdens that 
must borne the young from the 
strong young shoulders expressly made 
bear 


The “Eye School” 


The rapid expansion visualized 
educational programs wartime has 
brought about the need for studies which 
will make the use the picture screen 
effective. That very little has been done 
years past experiment along this 
line teachers and educators well 
Yet, who doubts that the tech- 
nique using motion picture and slide- 
film mediums the classroom can have 
high development? step this direc- 
tion has been taken Detroit where the 
Jam Handy “Eye School” Number One 
was recently opened officially. 

This new type “little red school 
house” has been equipped with all mod- 
ern facilities, including full comple- 
ment slidefilm and motion picture 
necessaries. The first series clinics 
was recently conducted with the aid and 
under the supervision officials the 
Detroit Board Education. 

The initial clinic discussed and consid- 
ered the selection, usage, projection, and 
supplementary uses the picture screen 
education, and copies the discus- 


sions may secured, without charge, 
from The Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit. 

The primary purposes this first 
“eye school” are follows: 

provide teachers with the opportu- 
nity exchange experiences and informa- 
tion the use films, and provide 
opportunity experiment with unproved 
methods, they can acquire film tech- 
nique—permitting them use this teach- 
ing medium most The ma- 
terials and information developed these 
eye school meetings will made available 
nationally through bulletins and films. 

The more closely educational picture 
producers and teachers can work to- 
gether towards common end, the more 
valuable this medium will become. The 
teachers can expect much from the film 
producer, and vice versa. 

With pictures now being used more 
widely than ever the various wartime 
educational programs, something real 
value may contributed scientific 
study the uses the screen the 
METCALFE. 
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The Green Mountain Flier 


ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


three four hours late. Its 

north-bound version may have 
pull off siding and lose still more 
time while its south-bound comrade 
knits raveled rendezvous. may 
even break down now and then and sit 
hugely impotent while mechanics scurry 
around like ants tugging beetle. 
may run hopeless race with bus. 
“The Green Mountain Flier” the 
swift name bears, and that name 
known, not only Danby, Vermont, 
but also the Grand Central Station 
and the time-tables the New York 
Central Railroad. 

Arriving Forty-second Street the 
crack-of-dawn hour which suits return 
country life, the traveler hails Red 
Cap. “Hi! The eight-thirty Green 
Mountain Flier, please. You bet 
got ticket. Bought before left 
home.” The Red Cap grins sympatheti- 
cally and makes his way through the 
throng the bucolic gate. Right there 
the heart the world’s biggest city, 
village life begins again. Home the 
sailor, and not need epitaph 
either. Quite the contrary. 

Entering the car presided over 
familiar brakeman who nods his greet- 
ing, the traveler selects river view seat, 
hoists his suitcase the rack, takes off 
his overcoat, and sitting down, relaxes 
blissfully. over, this trip New 
York which would not have missed 
for the world but which his present 
mood hopes never repeat. can 
draw long breath, can sit still, 


can think. almost his old slip- 
pers were once more his feet. 

And yet New York amazingly 
beautiful. The upthrust those glitter- 
ing towers superb. And the streets are 
vastly impressive the dim war-time 
light. The noon-day crowds create 
contagious exhilaration which pedes- 
trian can escape, never foot- 
weary. Rhythm and motion are every- 
where, making wild kind confident 
harmony which stirs the blood and 
quickens the pace. Something interest 
meets every turn the eye: museums, 
galleries, concert halls, churches, thea- 
ters, forums, shops, people, people, peo- 
ple. Then, way sharp contrast, 
there the sudden impregnable solitude 
one’s hotel room, looking out over 
the roofs and pinnacles and down, down 
into the steeply plunging streets. There 
would seem every ingredient 
human happiness New York’s heady 
brew. 

What, then, has been the matter? 
What has the Vermonter vitally 
missed his sojourn that feels 
could not have existed much longer 
without it? must something quite 
priceless him, and this the time 
name while his reaction fresh. Sub- 
siding into the quietly welcoming arms 
the Green Mountain Flier, waits 
until his excitement abates little, then 
sets himself his task analysis. 

Almost once perceives that, 
the best definitions divinity, nega- 
tions hit the nail better than 
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And the first one which occurs him 
says positive mouthful too. New York 
not inevitable. Man has made every 
nificent, something humanly proud 
and cherish and re-fashion according 
the mood and need the hour. But, 
man has made it, man can unmake; 
and the mood the present hour one 
wanton destruction. Whereas, the 
slow ancient forces work the hills 
know nothing random violence. 

Then there the matter silence, 
surely the most effective language the 
universe. All country people, especially 
course Vermonters, speak con- 
stantly. And when, for the sake ex- 
plicitness, they tersely depart from 
now and then, they always keep 
hand like the wide margins book. 
New York there are margins, 
pauses; noise one sort another goes 
all the time. Except that appalling 
hour just before dawn when the whole 
city runs down and goes dead. 
out the streets then, even one’s 
clutch one’s bones. Whereas, the 
hills that hour, the immediate future 
born. 

there one concise word for this 
difference between city and country? 
Yes, but extremely unfashionable. 

know,” the homing traveler nods 
himself. know and like it, but 
I’m not going tell.” 

this time the train motion, 
sliding through the tunnel and out into 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. 
Startled the sudden burst sunlight, 
the traveler looks about him; and, lo, 
just as, according spiritistic books, 
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person newly dead wakes from the shock 
his mortal change find friendly 
faces and voices about him, here 
the Green Mountain Flier, swift inter- 
course begins. 

“Hello, there! Well, well, good 
see you. Going home, suppose?” 

“Where else? But only over the 
week-end this time. Better than nothing 
anyway.” 

“Say, you missed the Republican 
Rally,” another voice calls. 
lieve me, you did miss something. Jim 
Hawkins got mistake and raised 
hell before was pitched out.” 

“We don’t things like that our 
town,” comments third voice smugly. 
“But then course have Demo- 
crats.” 

“You haven’t, eh? Well, how about 
your new minister? hear he’s 
Socialist.” 

Pursuing his measured way the 
aisle through these animated reunions, 
the conductor wears benevolent look 
and, tearing off the Albany slip from the 
long yellow tickets, hands back the 
White River Junction section. mor- 
tal eye has ever seen White River Junc- 
tion from the Green Mountain 
but all tickets contain for good meas- 
ure and full representation. 

When lunch time arrives, few peo- 
ple get and, readjusting their gar- 
ments, start rather self-consciously for 
the dining car. There for the moment 
slightly detached, homeless look about 
them. But once they are rescued. 
don’t into the diner. We’ve 
got sandwiches enough for Fourth 
July picnic. Help eat them up.” 
Lunch boxes and baskets appear; chil- 
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dren run and fro, dispensing pack- 
ages; the coffee vendor boards the train 
the nick time; and presently all 
conviviality and crumbs. said that 
the Green Mountain Flier carries spe- 
cial small vacuum cleaner for use 
P.M. 

After lunch, the car becomes quiet, 
partly because repletion, largely be- 
cause the train has now left Albany and 
proceeding, less and less hurry, 
among the hills. 

amazing find them still here, 
these rounded contours after the steep 
thrusting towers; these gentle slopes 
and broad sturdy flanks after the narrow 
sharp angles. How can possible 
that one human experience should 
able swing violently far such 
short time and, returning, should find 
precisely what went out seek? 
true then that only returning does one 
ever find anything? 

Viewed the light this question, 
the Green Mountain Flier becomes 
something very important; august 
well amusing, official instead just 
friendly. Between two essential aspects 
life plies its way back and forth, 
forth and back, conveying its passengers 
that which stands next the books 
their souls’ salvation, bringing about 
the departure without which there can 
preference, and sells its tickets either 
way quite impartially. But, one ob- 
serves carefully, one notes that, 
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though often late reaching New 
York, always pulls out very promptly 
8:30 a.M. Moreover that, whereas 
carries the Green Mountains with 
right into the Grand Central Station, 
sheds New York City the limits 
Yonkers. 

The whole situation very sugges- 
tive these days turmoil and con- 
fusion. Perhaps have all gone far 
can for the present the direction 
man-made contrivances. have par- 
celed out our round uniform earth into 
incompatible nations. have sown 
dragon’s teeth and reaped devastating 
wars. have encased our daily lives 
steel and concrete. Probably have 
had this. Some urgent impulse 
was upon develop our human in- 
genuity the utmost. And our rewards 
have been great. civilization such 
the world has never known has been 
fashioned our intelligence. 

But now, now the swing the pen- 
dulum complete, and return 
hand. Return simplicity, natural 
process, humility and patience, 
goodwill and sharing and brotherhood. 
Return religion, begin find 
that are hungry and thirsty for these 
things, that cannot live longer with- 
out them. And, since, our heart 
hearts, always knew this would hap- 
pen us, have kept the Green 
Mountain Flier—itself man-made con- 
trivance—ready behind its wicket. The 
hour has struck: 8:30 a.m. All aboard! 
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Democracy 


written 1778 Beaumarchais, French friend the new United States. 


One man king; the other, shepherd— 
Just through the fate birth. 

Mere chance sets them far apart. 
But intelligence worth 

mind alone can change all that. 
Death breaks the altar where 

Our incense burned twenty kings: 


Immortal stands Voltaire! 
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are least two good reasons 
for re-examining William James 
today. One that this war, whatever 
may bring its wake, marks the end 
era—an era education well 
many other things. There will 
much re-examining that era, which 
may thought starting, educa- 
tion, with William James. The other 
reason that war, action, conflict, played 
strangely large part James’s 
thought—in his philosophy 
chology, and his pedagogy too. His 
famous essay, “The Moral Equivalent 
War” was application his psy- 
chological and pedagogical principles 
this tremendous and seemingly eternal 
problem, and offered answer 
which must considered when plan 
for the future world. 

The significant and original point 
“The Moral Equivalent War” was 
James’s recognition assumption 
instinct for challenge and danger, for 
combat and campaigning, which, 
maintained, finds its expression war 
and which makes war inevitable until 
some substitute found which will 
equally satisfactory field for the exer- 
cise this and similar instincts. “We 
must make new energies and hardihoods 
continue the manliness which the 
tary mind faithfully War 


Moral Equivalent War,” William 
James’s Memories and Studies, 261. Longmans, 


Green and 1911. 
William James, Talks Teachers, 33, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1915. 
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Great Teacher 


must for preventive medicine, 
not for radical cure. must cheat our 
foe, circumvent him detail, not try 
change his 

Thus James saw biological basis for 
war, and this idea representative 
his whole approach education. 
making instinct and interest the basis 
for instruction and gearing education 
the biological psychological 
growth the child, James was the 
prophet all modern educational the- 
ory. the old schools the child was 
thought preponderantly intel- 
lectual that was only necessary show 
him the correct and true way for him 
understand and comprehend and 
that understanding and comprehen- 
sion lay the end education. 

Educators since the time James 
and the development experimental 
psychology, however, have come more 
and more see that while child may 
capable understanding things in- 
tellectually, these 
ceived things are little value com- 
pared the things the child learns 
do. The purpose education became 
action, performance, expression, rather 
than understanding comprehension. 
The learning process, realize today, 
incomplete until what learned 
used, and nothing truly learned unless 
learned through use; James’s 
words: “No reception without reaction, 
impression without correlative ex- 
Moreover child can learn 
only when learning made natural 
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part his growth through the 
tion his natural capacities and inter- 
ests, his impulses and attractions, his 
basic needs and motivations. 

might rather difficult problem 
decide which was fundamental the 
development James’s ideas, his phi- 
losophy his psychology, did not 
know that actually, historically, his in- 
terest psychology came first and the 
development his psychological ideas 
into philosophical system came later. 
has often been pointed out that for 
most American philosophers education 
has held special place importance. 
this meant not only that the other 
branches their philosophy have 
hinged large extent their epis- 
temology—that would true almost 
any philosopher—but also that they 
have been deeply interested and have 
had great faith organized education. 
Certainly both these things are true 
James. has been pointed out, “the 
biological basis mental development, 
the motor consequences ideas, and the 
emphasis training not this that 
faculty but the whole child, forming 
habits the basis were 
the most important contributions 
James pedagogy. And was this bio- 
brought before the world Darwin 
and Spencer, that gave James the cue 
for pragmatism. man animal, 
his mental processes are primarily physi- 
cal and biological origin, how can 
there such thing abstract uni- 
versal truth? There can only that 


Merle Curti, The Social Ideas American 
Educators, 450. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
Talks Teachers, 25. 
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truth which serves, which satisfies man 
and his nature. The tests man’s use 
his mind are the same the tests 
his use arm leg. recognizes 
its working kinaesthetic feelings, 
tests its efficiency the results its 
operation. Thus, there were feel- 
ing resistance, the flexing mus- 
cles, should have justification for 
thinking that arm moved, and 
caused changes the external world 
(of which the body part), should 
have basis which judge its 
movement accurate inaccurate. 
“Man, whatever else may be,” said 
James, “is primarily practical being, 
whose mind given him aid adapt- 
ing him this world’s 

education. the child does not 
use what learns, how are tell 
that has really learned all? The 
purpose education, then, develop 
the child patterns reaction and be- 
havior, ways expressing himself 
the world. James showed little interest 
his Talks Teachers the end 
product this education. assumed, 
apparently, that the person educated 
would individual certain de- 
sired type, but did not very deeply 
into the question what type indi- 
vidual the world needed. Among the 
instincts discusses, for example, 
that pugnacity, which, suggests, 
should utilized the teacher for 
developing the child’s eager acceptance 
challenges, his striving overcome 
obstacles. “The feeling rivalry,” 
says, “lies the very basis our being, 
all social improvement being largely 
due it.” not desire digress 
into discussion the very moot ques- 
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tion instincts, but all know how 
the Behaviorist psychologists, pursuing 
the line experimental psychology 
which James pioneered, have seriously 
challenged the assumption any in- 
stinct for pugnacity, well many 
other instincts which James discusses. 
Moreover strange that this psy- 
chologist who placed such stress upon 
habit did not seriously consider the ques- 
tion whether many the things 
called instincts were not actually habits 
formed early age and fostered 
the environment which the child finds 
himself. realize now that child 
who establish himself adult 
pugnacious world must develop 
pugnacity even that quality not in- 
born! 

The bearings this fundamentally 
biological approach James educa- 
tion upon modern education are many. 
The whole “child-centered” 
movement outgrowth this con- 
ception. unnecessary this time 
review all the good things which have 
resulted from this realistic repudiation 
many time-honored pedagogical 
assumptions, James’s contribution 
education has been briefly and well put: 
“He restated the Pestalozzian idea 
his dramatic fashion and made the 
time, however, consider seriously 
whether the swing the pendulum has 
not gone too far, both theory and 
practice, and whether the education 


Bolton, “Great Contributors Educa- 
tion,” Progressive Education, March, 1930, 84. 

*From letter printed anonymously the 
Nation, Sept. 21, 1876. 

Social Value the College Bred,” 
Memories and Studies, 314. 
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the future should not based upon 
some truer conception, such concep- 
tion available. would not fair 
blame James for the “softness” and 
the lack organization and purpose 
much the progressive education 
the more less recent past. James 
gave progressive educators many 
their ideas about child training, was 
quite clear about the need for discipline 
and purposeful, applied study, especially 
higher education. And well 
remember these days that James’s 
view education was never narrow 
materialistic. said one time: “If 
the best use our colleges give 
young men wider openness mind 
and more flexible way thinking than 
special technical training can generate, 
then hold that philosophy the 
most important all college 
And speaks “the critical sense, the 
sense for ideal values, the feeling for 
good human job, anywhere, the admira- 
tion the really admirable, the dis- 
esteem what cheap and trashy and 
impermanent” one the chief aims 
But the great lack 
James’s pedagogical theories was its 
purely individualistic point view. 
While true that the child 
animal, also true that social 
animal, and social animal very 
special kind, since capable, 
groups not individually, acting 
upon society. 

interesting note that towards 
the end his “Talks Teachers” 
James was besieged with questions from 
his audience, who wanted know 
whether was materialist and de- 
terminist. His pedagogy has brought 
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him face the same question that was 
trouble him throughout 
sophical career. the last essay his 
little book explains that his system 
does leave room for free will. But his 
explanation not completely satisfying 
and has bothered most people who 
have considered James’s views carefully. 
the individual really more than 
creature instinct and habit and 
capable acting upon his environ- 
ment, where find the alterna- 
tives upon which act and believe? 
Must they not come from what has 
learned, and not learning them more 
than the development reactions and 
patterns behavior? Does not 
edge, great residual store truth that 
has been intellectually grasped, supply 
the criterion and the very materials with 
which judge action, the self and 
others, modify old and initiate new 

Here knotty problem, and 
the crucial problem for education, in- 
volving all the minor questions in- 
doctrination, general versus profes- 
sional technical education, planned 
unplanned schools, curricula and 
methods instruction. school that 
treats the child animal who can 
taught certain things and act 
certain ways must recognize the respon- 
sibility developing desired ways 
acting. Actually James assumed this and 
discussed the ways, although there 
logical place his system for such 
policy. His ideal was the individual de- 
veloped his greatest capacities and 
assumed that this individual was the 
type human most desirable socially. 
Such later educational philosophers 
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Dewey and Judd, while accepting and 
logical ideas, have questioned this ideal 
and have pointed out that having the 
child act always co-operatively 
cially will have adults much more 
capable living the type society 
and happiness more widespread. 

book pedagogy such Talks 
Teachers, course, there small 
cause discuss the environment, and 
James pays little attention it, beyond 
that portion the environment within 
the teacher’s control. But our own 
time have seen how very closely 
linked the school society whole 
and how organized schools totalita- 
rian states can utilized mold youth 
into chosen patterns. What James tried 
for education was end the 
dichotomy between school life. 
With complete contempt for pure 
learning and intellectualism the Fascist 
nations have succeeded effecting the 
union with the result that education 
longer those countries provides basis 
for criticism, for perspective, for objec- 
tivity, for ideals and criteria with which 
measure life. have seen the initial 
advantage this totalitarian regimentation 
has given these nations over the so-called 
“weak” and “decadent” democratic 
countries. But who doubts that our 
democratic ideals and the energies 
free men will win the end, and who 
does not feel that those ideals and 
the way life built upon them are 
worth any sacrifices? 

What tremendous lesson this 
educators! How closely must re- 
examine the pedagogical ideas have 
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taken for granted since James’s time! 
Hitler know has utilized every mod- 
ern pedagogical device, his schools are 
model effective teaching. And here 
have valid pragmatic test 
James’s educational thought could 
ask. The lesson learned, course, 
that, while education must become 
training ground for life, integral part 
life—realistic, activating, productive 
well-organized and practically 
cient men and women—it must the 
same time keep ever present the social 
and moral ideals for which society 
striving. Individual adjustment, prac- 
are not enough. 
The nation itself must kept free and 
unregimented and the schools must 
both part the environment and 
free agency criticizing and influencing 
the ideals towards which the nation 
grows. Right now our schools, neces- 
sity, are becoming crudely practical; 
they are turning out engineers and 
draftsmen, chemists and technicians 
meet the present urgent But edu- 
cation must plan for time peace and 
doing must keep mind that its 
purpose not produce men who can 
win wars only, but men who can live 
full and satisfying lives peaceful 
world. “The Moral Equivalent 
War” James gives clue the solu- 
tion our problem and shows 
problem. make peace adven- 
turesome, exciting, intense war, 
and making society growing 
and consciously developing organism, 
which each man feels himself play- 
ing active and exciting part. 

significant that the nation that 
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has resisted Hitler most effectively has 
educational system patterned large 
part also upon educational theories simi- 
lar those William James, The 
Russians have much contempt for 
arid intellectualism Hitler himself; 
they too believe training the child 
from infancy play part planned 
society. But the strength the Russians, 
would seem, comes not from their 
being imbued with ideas about the great- 
ness war and the world-conquering 
destiny their race, but rather from 
deep devotion their country and their 
own great stake its peaceful growth. 
read the papers can’t help 
but feel the deep confidence and 
strength the Russian people and how 
can doubt that their education has 
much with it? 

American education, now and the 
future, must share the great task 
making peace satisfying and rewarding 
the people all countries that 
those elements human beings which 
make them easy prey war-fever 
will diverted better things. see 
how James’s analysis peace and war 
pertinent our day. see also how 
pertinent education. James was 
right all has say about methods 
and modern education owes him tre- 
mendous debt. But must add these 
pedagogical principles, ideals and con- 
ception society which James gave 
too little attention. have learned 
how teach from long line great 
teachers whom James one the 
greatest. The problem our time 
what teach and with what purposes 
mind. part the great problem 
making better world, and the answer 
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will not come without hard thinking 
and determined action. There easy 
solution and human teacher the 
past, not even great one William 
James can give us. 

these turbulent days James’s ideas 
inevitably seem somewhat naive, the 
world lived seems relatively sim- 
ple and untroubled one. retrospect 
the educational era which was 
influential figure seems have been 
one great progress educational 
methods and our knowledge child 
psychology. But our world has grown 
larger and more complex; the educa- 
tional task the future will in- 
ternational one and, have indicated, 
will utilize what have learned 
about teaching for greater social ends 


than heretofore. this new situation, 
let hope that shall have men like 
William James clarify our thinking 
and inspire other men. 
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The three problems the age—the degradation man poverty, 
the ruin woman starvation, and the dwarfing childhood 
physical and spiritual Les Misérables. 


Wonder—the Begin- 
ning Wisdom.” This the 
motto the Palo Alto, California, Jun- 
ior Museum. this motto lives the 
story the museum. The story hun- 
dreds children who have come 
their own accord browse, wonder, 
learn, depart with greater love 
for learning and deeper sense per- 
sonal development. 

The museum primarily recrea- 
tion Recreation with purpose. 
The child who visits regularly absorbs 
the invaluable knowledge houses and 
develops the hobbies which become 
the vocations and avocations after- 
life. Clubs for budding plane builders, 
painters, and photographers, plus au- 
achievements, pre-historic ancestors, and 
various kinds wild life, form leisure 
time adventure for the children Palo 
Alto. 

Built 1934, when depression was 
haunting the adult world, the museum 
filled community need. Recreation 
money was scarce, and the people 
Palo Alto wanted leisure time center 
for young people. museum seemed 
the answer. museum without the usual 
“no children under years allowed” 
signs. museum without the usual ul- 
tra-scientific and 
planations. museum without the usual 
pedantic hush-hush. museum for chil- 
dren. With captions placed 10-year- 
old eye level, and geared ’teen 
ager’s mental development, chairs too 
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small for adult frame, and under- 
standing curator answer innumerable 
questions. 

The museum building long and low 
and white. The activities room one 
side the central office, the exhibit 
room the other. the patio just be- 
hind the exhibit room veritable 
menagerie snakes, turtles, and bugs— 
jars and cages. The new science wing 
adjoins the patio. 

The science wing, which opened last 
Easter, was designed artists Ray 
Strong and William Huff, who did most 
the science exhibits the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair. The tunnel-like con- 
struction represents the Flow Life. 
The waves walls carry the child along 
through the ages, suggesting him 
world submitting change. Gradually 
moves from exhibits ancient and 
exploited myths through all the Yester- 
days and Todays, ending his journey 
the World Tomorrow. 

Jagged pieces earth rising from the 
mire nothingness form 
ground for Life Through the Ages. Var- 
ious stages the development in- 
vertebrates, fishes, amphibians, reptiles, 
mammals, and man are graphically por- 
trayed. 

Exhibit two shows Myths Giving 
Way Before Science. Even the small 
child can laugh bit smugly ancient 
concepts the earth. recognizes the 
fallacy the Hindustan notion 
earth carried the backs elephants 
supported turtles, the myth Atlas 
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with the world atop his shoulders, the 
pre-Columbus theory the earth being 
flat. the museum learns how these 
myths were exploited. Circular panels 
show Newton studying astro-physics and 
discovering the Law Gravity, Liper- 
shey inventing the telescope better 
observe the world about him, Galileo 
developing and using the telescope. 

country wheat field harvest time 
makes beautiful picture. This scene 
painted eight different times the 
day, then the same wheat field shown 
during each the twelve months the 
year. Thus, the young visitor can see 
how Day, Night, and Seasons Change. 

How Plains and Mountains are Made 
explained with paintings and rock 
collection. The paintings picture various 
types mountains their young, ma- 
ture, and old stages. They picture the 
effects waves and wind, streams and 
glaciers. The captions tell which rock 
came from each particular type moun- 
tain. words are defined 
parenthesis, that 10-year-old can 
miss knowing that “erosional” means 
“cut away,” “residual” means “left be- 
hind,” and “depositional” means “car- 
ried and dumped.” 

The scientific explanation man’s 
development from embryo, the mul- 
ticellular developing from the unicel- 
lular, presents ticklish problem. The 
Museum Committee took the problem 
Catholic Priest. Would object 
this explanation? No, would not. 
the Life Develops through Adapta- 
tion exhibit leans toward the Darwinian. 
Paintings show the development the 
man, the cow, the chicken, the frog, the 
fish, and the plant from fertilization 
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maturity. The caption explains the pre- 
natal life man with “He lives and 
feeds like plant until born.” 

Thus, the child learns contemplate 
fertilization, birth, and growth 
ural processes. needs smirking 
analogy the bees and the flowers. Sex 
becomes objective, impersonal. 

The next wave the wall shows 
circle divided into three parts, labeled 
Plants, Animals, Bacteria. Surrounding 
the circle blank space, captioned 
Unknown. Always the 
stressed. Always the child reminded 
the many Unknowns still remaining 
the world science. Always 
encouraged think that might some 
day discover one these Unknowns. 

Emphasizing that Life through the 
Ages story change, the murals, 
charts and dioramas show the earth 
looked each stage, from the Cambrian 
the Pleistocene, and the interrelation- 
ship the various vertebrates which 
have inhabited it. 

“What did our ancestors look like?” 
answered with busts Peking Man, 
Neanderthal Man, and Cro-Magnon 
Man. 

Arrows connect series reddish- 
brown circles show the transition from 
fin hand, from fish amphibian, 
reptile, mammal, anthropoid, 
man. 

Alaska 15,000 Years Ago diorama 
ancient men killing mammoth with 
crude tools. The lakedweller, the 
farmer, the plainsman, the caveman, the 
treeman parade through the How Early 
Man Lived panel. 

studying existence ancient 
age the child adds his concept 


changing world. man has progressed 
far, why can not progress further? 

“Man’s hand reached out all direc- 
tions for food. Holding club, stone, 
food wherever could found.” This 
caption explains huge map showing 
the Migration the 

photomontage appears near the end 
the tunnel. This story mam- 
moth monsters ancient men. the 
age Machine Power. panorama 
power plants and electric lights, com- 
bustion motors and skyscrapers, coal 
mines and freight trains. (Detailed pic- 
tures cars and planes and boats are 
plentiful delight the heart 
any small boy.) 

The next picture not pleasant. 
Flood, fire, famine, disease, and war, 
unemployment, traffic accidents. These 
are the Wastes human life. Ragged, 
hungry-eyed refugee children, teacher 
ringing school bell, weary men loung- 
ing park benches, boy wolfing 
sandwich. These depict the natural hu- 
man Wants food and clothing, educa- 
tion and medical care, shelter, owner- 
ship, and services. 

They speak for themselves. They 
speak the great, progressive things 
man has done toward conquering the 
world which lives. And the tre- 
mendous things has failed do. 

But all this Yesterday. Tomorrow 
will different. Tomorrow will 
molded contemporaries the chil- 
dren who visit the museum today. 
studying the successes and failures 
Yesterday, they prepare themselves 
mold better Tomorrow. 
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The Tomorrow exhibit belongs the 
young people who attend the museum. 
airplane, drawn high school boy. 
will changed soon. soon one 
the young people presents any work- 
able idea for improving the world 
Tomorrow—whether diagram for 
great canal, model gas-less auto- 
mobile, new and better mouse trap. 

Thus, the museum belongs the 
young people. They may learn what 
they like, contribute what they can. 
They are free enjoy the exhibits, join 
the clubs, ask for information assist- 
They develop knowledge and skill 
their chosen fields endeavor. 

Children are always welcome the 
museum. Its facilities belong them. 
But they come only occasionally 
seem disinterested its activities, 
questions are asked. One child may come 
monthly, wander casually through the 
science wing, and then away, while 
another spends every out-of-school hour 
the activities room, then takes his boat 
model pottery figurine work 
home. Both children are welcome, and 
each gains something from his visit. 

Emphasis direction, rather than 
teaching. child told that must 
learn something. There are prizes 
rewards—except the child’s personal 
pride accomplishment. Yet the hun- 
dreds children who have formed the 
habit spending leisure-time hours 
the museum have found reward—a 
recreational adventure learning. 

Clubs weld the relationship between 
the exhibits and the activities. The club 
member can gain further knowledge 
about the facts presented particular 
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exhibit, can receive guidance 
developing his own idea, which may 
good enough for spot the showcase. 

The clubs unite groups young peo- 
ple who are interested the same 
things. The volunteer directors the 
clubs are leaders, not teachers, for here, 
too, the aim recreation—recreation 
with guidance. 

Boys the model aircraft and boat- 
building clubs take their work very se- 
riously, for the government encourag- 
ing youngsters with initiative present 
their ideas. experienced leader helps 
them over the humps. 

The photography, sketching, and sci- 
ence clubs are for children over years. 
The term “children’s museum” has been 
carefully avoided, because many the 
activities and exhibits are interest 
young adolescents who fiercely resent 
anything with “children” attached 
it. Coin collecting also older group 
activity. 

Prospective sculptors are divided into 
two age groups. leader helps them 
with clay modeling, and lopsided book- 
ends animals add 
the attractiveness the activities room. 
Recently the clubs have been making 
ash trays for the men nearby Moffet 
Field. kiln and icebox are part 
the museum equipment. 

The block printing club open all 
young people, but the nature talks and 
Fun with Color are especially for gram- 
mar school youngsters. 

Often the children play records 
the phonograph, enjoying the music 
they work. small reference library en- 
ables them pursue special interests. 

Electric games are very popular with 
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the younger children. Pictures birds, 
plants, and animals are one side 
the wall, names the other. The child 
puts one wire the knob next the 
name, and buzzer sounds when 
touches the correct picture with the other 
wire. The older boys enjoy the electric 
games too, because they are permitted 
make repairs when the games are 
broken. 

The museum develops strong sense 
responsibility among the children. 
they want keep snakes, they must feed 
them. they want paint pictures, 
they must wash the brushes. 

Long summer vacations are won- 
derful time get acquainted with na- 
ture, and club leaders often take their 
groups field trips. The Fossil Finders 
excursions every week—good, 
healthy exercise, and 
grounding paleontology. 

Rocks, bugs, butterflies make interest- 
ing collections the exhibit room coun- 
ters. They have all been collected and 
classified the children. model gold 
mine perfect every detail, and look- 
ing-glass lakes, small plants, and pottery 
animals are arranged table pre- 
sent graphic picture the need for 
conservation. These, too, were con- 
structed the children. 

Small hands and young minds are 
kept busy and active. Soon the hobby 
developing the museum becomes 
more fascinating the child than any 
movie thriller radio serial. Also, 
welcomes the opportunity meet and 
work with other children who not 
live his neighborhood his 
school. There are racial religious 
bars, and among the most frequent mu- 
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seum attenders are group Chinese 
boys. These lessons democracy will 
not amiss that World To- 
morrow. 

Although the Junior Museum nei- 
ther city-supported nor city-supervised, 
considered community enterprise 
and community responsibility. Most 
the children who use its facilities volun- 
tarily pay cent membership fee, 
while the adults the community con- 
tribute larger sums. The original build- 
ings were erected from private bequests, 
and the project supported dona- 
tions civic-minded citizens who recog- 
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nize the importance leisure time 
center where young people may learn 
from their recreation. 

The value junior museum cannot 
measured. Its solution the problem 
profitably-spent out-of-school hours 
obvious. Its importance presenting 
scientific facts the immature mind 
unquestioned. Its guidance develop- 
ing worthwhile hobbies recognized. 
But measuring rod can used 
evaluate its influence the prospective 
Einsteins and Newtons who stand the 
steps the museum and open the door 
wonder—the beginning wisdom. 


Now are guided our prejudices who shall without 
guide? What need make comparisons right and wrong with 
others? And one follow one’s own judgments according 
his prejudices, even the fools have them! But form judgments 
right and wrong without first having mind all like saying, 
left for Yueh today and got there yesterday.” like assuming 
something which does not exist Third Cen- 
tury. Translation Lin Yutang. The Wisdom China and India. 


New York, Random House, 1942. 
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The Grandest Thing 


Anna CREVER 


Lord, would live write the grandest thing 
That should said this, aching world; 

words hope and confidence give wing 

devastating doubts upon hurled. 
There evil wing that hovers near; 

need the grandest thing that lips can speak— 
Each word trumpet silverous and clear— 
hush forever babblings the weak. 

crave the songs faith that rose among 

smitten race: “He shall like 

thou afflicted” hath Isaiah sung, 

“My kindliness shall not depart from thee: 

will inset thy stones with colors fair, 


“And lay with sapphires thy foundations; thou 


“Shalt have fear, and great shall the peace!” 
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Education and Peacetime Employment 


Lester 


increasing participation the 

United States the titanic world 
conflict has loosed forces tremendous 
power and consequences, not only for 
the duration the war, but for genera- 
tions come. The expenditure half 
more the total national income, 
the direction the major proportion 
our thought and effort producing the 
sinews war, means inevitably, lessened 
emphasis with respect expenditures 
for and attention our customary peace- 
time activities. Where shall the lessened 
emphases placed, and what criteria 
shall they determined? 

Some our leaders, including our 
president, have wisely expressed con- 
cern with the problems the post-war 
period. Fear economic collapse fol- 
lowing the war, reduced employment, 
and lower standards living often 
expressed. Can everyone insured 
place the economic system peace- 
time society following this war? Many 
fear not. have talked number 
young men who are considering follow- 
ing military career for life. one 
them put it, “The military forces will 
the only place where unemployment 
won’t get you.” The prevention these 
scourges dependent upon wise choices 
now, and upon the proper co-ordination 
variety plans and forces. 

preventing the recurrence these 
pre-war problems the current emphasis 
severely cutting expenditures for edu- 
cation, except for the vocational training 


and the common tendency regard 
general education luxury time 
stress serious mistake. the one 
hand hear demands for curtailment 
all educational expenses during war- 
time, and the other dire predictions 
the distress which will follow this war. 
“The depression come will make the 
last one look like Sunday school picnic. 
Won’t anyone have jobs.” That the two 
viewpoints are complementary few peo- 
ple seem realize. broad cultural 
education essential factor the 
proper functioning peacetime econo- 
which utilizes science construc- 
tive, up-building way, and which em- 
ploys all the people constructive 
production enterprises. Our great danger 
that the present efforts toward the 
prosecution the war will construe the 
meaning national defense too nar- 
The threatened drastic curtail- 
ment expenditures for general educa- 
tion will the long run work directly 
against the realization the type 
peacetime economy for which hope. 
time war may lose the peace. 
Astute thinking necessary permit 
the fulfillment the promise 
democratized, 
namely, the possibility utilizing fully 
our productive capacity, technological 
potentialities, and man-power con- 
structive, peacetime activities. 

establishing the relationship be- 
tween expanded and broadened sys- 
tem education, plentiful production, 
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wide dissemination benefits, and full 
employment post-war civilization 
dedicated promoting the peacetime 
arts, two basic conditions, the truth 
which has been repeatedly demonstrated, 
must stated. First have long been 
able through the efficient use techno- 
logical devices produce much 
greater abundance than 
achieved. Second, the only solution 
the problem full peacetime employ- 
ment—unless abandon technology— 
utilize our man-power, not only 
the production new goods, but 
much wider range service activities. 
also assuming that while this na- 
tion may come the succor distressed 
peoples elsewhere, will seek the 
same time advance our standards 
living beyond pre-war levels. 


Though now seems that the efforts 


mankind could directed for some 
time repairing the damage done 
through destructive warfare, peacetime 
employment for all will never come 
through increased production 
sustaining goods and material commodi- 
ties alone. More and more this kind 
industrial activity being done with 
Our only hope for full em- 
ployment and maximum production lies 
the development demand the 
broad field services and professional 
activities. secure the maximum pos- 
sible employment while creating high 
standards living humane society, 
more persons must occupied the 
production services, and commodities 
other than food, clothing, and shelter. 


Anderson, Dewey, and Davidson, Percy 
Occupational Trends the United States. Palo 
Alto, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1940. 
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must turn wider utilization 
recreation and leisure time pursuits, ex- 
pansion cultural services, beautifica- 
tion and improvement parks, road- 
ways and public centers, homes, and resi- 
dential districts, extended educational 
facilities all kinds and all age levels, 
and similar activities. 

Some argue that insure wide dis- 
semination products and services, 
necessary only insure adequate pur- 
chasing power the masses and there 
will trouble consuming what 
produce, solving our problem 
unemployment. True, this abbrevi- 
ated and oversimplified statement the 
position, but substance one often 
advanced. Increased purchasing power 
would powerful incentive greater 
consumption and wider employment. 
demand would created which would 
provide strong stimulus industrial 
activity. are realize our econom- 
potentialities the post-war period, 
simply more education, even 
better not sufficient;—there must 
means provided whereby people can 
purchase the goods and services fulfill 
their wants. Education which creates 
certain consumptive desires without 
consequent increase purchasing power 
likely result only shift ex- 
penditures from one thing another. 
This would produce net effect 
prosperity; and might work the 
detriment society and the individual. 

society which accepts the ideal 
high level production, broad utili- 
zation services, and full employment 
contracting economic system, the two 
forces, adequate purchasing power 
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and soundly conceived program uni- 
versal education are complementary. 
More education the right kind rather 
than less essential the satisfactory 
functioning economic system sup- 
porting standard living the kind 
hypothesized above. 

Education plays important role 
several ways. the first place people 
are employed the production 
new products, services, and cultural ac- 
tivities there must those who appreci- 
ate their value enough demand and 
utilize them. number illustrations 
demonstrate the relationship educa- 
tion the creation demand. good 
health education program will result 
increased demand for medical services 
the part the people who have re- 
ceived such education. knowledge 
vaccines, the importance dental 
services, and understanding the ad- 
vantages health adequate 
zation facilities, the value routine 
health examinations, and the relation 
good health abundant living all serve 
increase the demands for such services. 

Sociological studies such the one 
made Blanc Sablon? Labrador are 
very illuminating this connection. 
Here Mr. Junek found small, isolated 
poverty-stricken community. These peo- 
ple could supply few wants, but the 
study leaves doubt but that these 
people had much money they still would 
have few demands, They made use 
the telegraph line into the community. 
They utilized very inadequately such 
medical and sanitation facilities were 
available. There were magazines 


Oscar Isolated Communities. New 
York: American Book Co., 1937. 
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newspapers the entire community. 
The interminable small talk the peo- 
ple indicated interests beyond those 
immediate day-by-day desires involved 
the elemental routine existing. 
Significantly these people maintained 
schools, nor did they show anything be- 
yond the vaguest stirring interest 
educational program. 

The work talented artists, musi- 
cians, poets, and authors will never 
appreciated much demand except 
good educational program brings 
those who have gone through the schools 
the level where they appreciate the 
contribution such products can make 
good living. have seen the effects 
such educational program oper- 
ated small farming community 
western Kansas. this community the 
schools placed considerable emphasis 
upon educational program providing 
good instrumental and vocal music. Dur- 
ing his school career almost every pupil 
was some way brought into contact 
with good music, either performer 
appreciative listener. Over period 
years the music activities this com- 
munity gradually increased scope and 
interest. large percentage families 
owned radios which they utilized lis- 
tening high-class performances and 
productions. Still other homes owned 
phonographs and pianos. good many 
the children owned oboes, cornets, 
violins, clarinets, French horns. There 
was even xylophone, marimba, and 
couple bassoons this small agri- 
cultural community. The school itself 
purchased number instruments 
loan those children who could not buy 
their own. 
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music store became one the thriv- 
ing business institutions. The proprietor 
this store believes firmly that the em- 
phasis put music the schools has 
had decidedly stimulating influence, 
permitting him remain business 
throughout the depression the 
music store which existed before the 
inauguration the school’s music edu- 
cation program was forced close 
1921 under the pressure much less 
serious business slump. During the past 
few years, graduates this high school 
have gone into the rural schools this 
community teachers. Now the music 
store selling number pianos and 
musical instruments these schools, 
now developing musical program 
their own. This situation not unique. 
But education this instance stimulated 
consumption one area where employ- 
ment must increased our peacetime 
economy function properly. 

Had there been sufficient demand 
and desire for landscaping and beautifica- 
tion our streets, highways, and cities 
number persons were avail- 
able during most the last decade that 
the work could have been done. view 
our later tremendous expenditures 
for war clear that could have 
afforded this improvement had 
chosen so. Such work would greatly 
improve the appearance our communi- 
ties and generate degree civic inter- 
est and pride which too often does not 
exist. How far are from aesthetic 
appreciation which would lead de- 
mand for artistic endeavors part 
our daily living evidenced the 
grudging acceptance what was done 
during the depression the W.P.A. 
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and other relief agencies. Those artistic 
efforts and others related fields were 
decried “boondoggling,” and oppro- 
brium and derision was heaped upon 
those doing the work until sometimes 
the workers themselves came feel 
neither their handiwork nor themselves 
socially worthwhile respectable. 
Under the prevalent conception concern- 
ing the social and economic values ac- 
tivities, values determined education, 
the depression economic system was un- 
able provide the unemployed with 
jobs considered worthwhile, numbers 
large enough employ everyone, 
they were set work the “boon- 
doggling” activities for lack some- 
thing better. matter fact what 
was needed was expansion rather than 
contraction such activities. 

When the average citizen 
enough knowledge social organization 
know that social forces can studied, 
that fuller understanding the move- 
ments which determine the form our 
society can gained, and that there 
need for expert consideration and anal- 
ysis society and social factors, vast 
new field research activity will 
opened. 

incommensurable amount mon- 
and research talent now expended 
upon research related military needs 
and the physical and biological sci- 
ences contrast the social sciences. 
Not that less research needed the 
former fields; more necessary the 
latter. Ernest Hollis writes, “It has 
been estimated that all the money 
spent research the United States 
and Great Britain, one-half goes for in- 
dustrial research and related pure re- 
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search physics and chemistry, one- 
fourth spent military research, and 
the larger part the remaining one- 
fourth devoted agriculture and its 
supporting sciences. The social and hu- 
manistic sciences receive such infini- 
tesimal part the total scarcely 
While this reference com- 
ments only the amount money ex- 
pended research, research the social 
sciences will much needed demo- 
cratic post-war world, the same time 
this type research could employ the 
energies great many persons. Prop- 
erly conceived and executed such pro- 
gram should provide good returns 
the investment. 

Dr. Hollis indicated his belief that 
most research done terms social 
pressures, and much research, particu- 


During the depression many persons 
hopeful seeing the wheels industry 
spinning again looked toward the hous- 
ing and construction industry way 
providing employment, opportunities 
for investment, and the same time 
higher standard living. doubt the 
program slum clearance and construc- 
tion low cost housing units which was 
developed did accelerate the pulse 
business, Yet the program far from 
what might developed housing 
program was thought means 
laying “the foundation for civic cul- 
his recent book housing 

Hollis, Ernest V., Philanthropic Foundations 
and Higher Education New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 


Carol. Housing the Masses. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1939, 212. 
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larly such areas sex education, ve- 
diseases, and the religious and 
moral values our civilization, neg- 
lected because social taboos. These 
social pressures are undoubtedly created 
through some source education. The 
social inhibitions must also removed 
through education. particularly good 
illustration the educational campaign 
recently waged against the venereal dis- 
ease taboo, presaging vigorous attack 
upon the menace itself. Dr. Hollis fur- 
ther believes that “within decade 
widespread program education can 
easily double the consumption goods 
and services most the partially de- 
veloped areas our social life. This 
progress likely would accelerate geo- 
metrical progress for another two 
three decades.” 


Dr. Aronovici discusses housing 
phase civic culture. Slum clearance and 
low-cost rehousing incomplete pro- 
gram and only ameliorative process, 
not comprehensive program providing 
for reorientation and for planning 
family and community life based upon 
fundamental philosophy social living. 
Such program would require study 
and understanding the whole pattern 
the community life, and attempt 
integrate housing into the life the 
family, and community. would have 
developed express the aesthetic, 
recreational and leisure time interests, 
and family needs the people who 
would occupy the homes. The homes 
would have built harmonize 
with the educational facilities, the open 
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spaces the community, and the work 
activities the populace. All this would 
require much more extensive and far- 
reaching program housing and com- 
munity development than now exists 
any place. 

Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, 
carrying out interesting educational 
program designed create desire and 
will secure better housing. Housing 
not remote and academic sociological 
concept discussed abstractly the class 
issue. Upon the campus this college 
are two contrast houses. One the 
houses the typical mountaineer’s two- 
room shanty all too commonly seen 
the South. Nearby the other house; 
one “similar structure but glorified 
imagination, vision, careful planning, 


and great deal hard work.” Thus 


the new housing contrasted with the 
old realistic way; way made more 
realistic the fact that the students 


themselves constructed the contrast 
house. tangible evidence the results 
such educational program, the col- 
lege points more than two hundred 
fifty sales plans for the improved 
house mountain people who wish 
build similar dwelling. Yet for the 
sake narrow and immediate econo- 
many frugally-minded 
would doubtless condemn expenditure 
for such educational program pay- 
ing for “fads and frills.” 

nomic influence the post-war period 
might be, and integral part 
community development, education 
must play important role. “We have 
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first the occupant, the tenant, the own- 
the ways living and using his home. 
His conception the right live de- 
cently, and his articulate demand for the 
kind home that will bear ample rela- 
tions his needs, prime importance. 
This task can not accomplished with- 
out reaching down into our educational 
system, represented the public 
schools, and moving upward into the 
press, the public platform, the church, 
the club, the radio, the theatre, and the 
moving 

The same general argument might 
used indicate other possibilities, for 
persons trained child care guidance, 
mental hygiene, the rehabilitation 
and development vocational skills, 
parent education, and social case work. 

the teachers were efficient 
job education would necessary 
employ much larger staff, since the 
educational process would take longer, 
cover wider range and more fully 
individualized. 

Almost any school would find neces- 
sary double triple its staff were 
made estimate the size staff 
could use the small college where 
taught. The college with enrollment 
approximately 480 students had 
faculty thirty-three. The staff could 
have been tripled with adequate, socially 
desirable work available for every per- 
son. Schools everywhere, from the ele- 
mentary schools the graduate college, 
all could use much larger staff than 
they now employed they were carry 
out their educational work harmony 
with the best educational procedures. 
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1939 was published giving 
the results research concluded 
the eminent psychologist, Edward 
Thorndike Columbia University. Dr. 
Thorndike developed method which 
rated 310 American cities find the 
extent which they furnish such desir- 
able features living health-preserv- 
ing facilities, desirable comforts, educa- 
tion, recreation and other features 
good life. While his research does not 
bear directly upon the question issue 
this article there are conclusions from 
which seems me, evidence can 
drawn quite directly. Dr. Thorndike 
writes, “Cities are made better than 
others this country primarily and 
chiefly getting able and good people 
residents—people who, for example, 
are intelligent, read books, not con- 
tract syphilis, commit murder, al- 
low others so, own their own 
homes, have telephones, and support 
doctors, nurses, dentists, and teachers 
rather than lawyers and domestic ser- 
vants.” Such condition would depend 
upon number factors, obviously, but 
seems equally obvious that education 
one the essential ingredients such 
seems equally obvious that 
such formula many new fields 
employment would have opened. 

examination various needs 
quickly convinces one that there are un- 
limited opportunities for the utilization 
man power. Their essential relation- 


Thorndike, Edward Your City. New York: 
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ship education also apparent. This 
relationship really nothing new, nor 
related solely consumption the cul- 
tural and aesthetic phases the field 
services. has always existed but 
rapidly changing economic order has 
obscured its importance—even its exist- 
ence. The National Resources Board 
one its reports’ makes this clear when 
points out that there has been strenu- 
ous resistance the adoption techno- 
logical innovations such fields trans- 
portation—the use the train and the 
automobile, street cars and com- 
munication—the use printing, the 
telephone, and telegraph; power—the 
utilization the steam engine, textile 
machinery and agricultural implements; 
and various other technical devices. 
part this resistance was due psycho- 
logical unreadiness for these devices, and 
failure understand either the devices 
themselves their relation the social 
structure. That such remarkable inven- 
tions the radio and television can not 
accepted readily far psychologi- 
cal readiness concerned genuine 
tribute the effectiveness education 
its treatment science and scientific 
phenomena. 

One very strong emphasis must 
made this point. While one the 
outcomes good program higher 
education may enlarged consumer 
demand, set this the most im- 
portant objective will almost certainly 
result narrow, meaningless type 
education which will defeat the very 
purpose for which set up. 

broad, inclusive type education 
meant functional terms citi- 
zenship, and life complex industrial 
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and scientific social order necessary. 
narrow brand “sales” education 
make some particular group “telephone 
conscious” “bath-tub conscious” was 
not all sufficient bring people 
the point accepting and utilizing the 
scientific discoveries 
advances. Instead educational pro- 
gram acquainting people with the sci- 
ences, broadly speaking, their nature and 
their relationship social well-being 
was necessary. the same way educa- 
tion must help people grasp funda- 
mental and basic concepts and attitudes 
they are accept and live social 
order producing much wider range 
goods and services and much greater 
abundance. teach people that they 
ought raise flower gardens read 
current plays too simple. People must 


made understand the problems 
complex industrial society which 
they are attempting utilize remark- 
able technological devices; they must 
develop and practice philosophy co- 
operative living; they must learn how 
substitute the machinery econo- 
abundance for that economy 
scarcity; they must think terms 
suitable tax structure for such econo- 
and methods for securing wider 
and more satisfactory distribution the 
national income; they must come feel 
sincere and genuine interest the 
well-being all—an interest strong 
enough that will motivate action. 
stupendous task—so 
one’s hopes accomplishing some- 
times grow faint—but task challenge 
the most daring, able and stout-hearted. 


Nothing more dangerous than discontinued labor; habit lost. 


Our Philosophy the Science 
Education 


CHAMPLIN 


ECAUSE person has been associated 
with our increasingly large body 
scholars does not necessarily follow 
that such individual free from the 
shortcomings those who not meas- 
ure the full stature our concep- 
tion scholarship. There are unfair 
philosophers and scientists who yield too 
frequently the temptation exploit 
themselves and their peculiar accom- 
plishments. There are keen thinkers 
who allow their thought processes 
mislead and misdirect their efforts, 
and there are seasoned research men 
the many science fields who more less 
habitually exaggerate the significance 
their intellectual labors. pub- 
lication entitled Knowledge and Char- 
acter, Maxwell Garnett has deflated the 
excessive enthusiasm certain zealots 
his statement that scientific law 
comprehending nature, hypothesis 
consistent with up-to-date experience. 
can never proved right. can 
not immutable, for may have 
altered the light experience still 
come.” 

There are all kinds scientists 
the world—self-centered and altruistic, 
individualistic and socially-minded, origi- 
nal geniuses and plodding laboratory 
drudges. There are many who spend 


their years the retirement work- 
shop and den order gratify their 
inner urge know and understand 
the natural processes the universe and 
the world matter, motion and force. 
some cases—relatively exceptional 
and inconspicuous, 
may ulterior motive that provides 
the driving power; but general much 
what have learned pure science 
honest effort and connection with 
sincere desire investigate the part 
the unknown that knowable—in the 
service humanity. recent editorial 
the New York Times referred 
“one-hundred thousand research men all 
over the world, devoting their lives 
discovering truths without any thought 
personal gain, publishing their find- 
ings for the benefit mankind, meeting 
international congresses for friendly 
discussion and asking questions about 
ranted eulogy the ability and courage 
that underlie the sacrificial activity 
the majority our men science. 

the several specialized fields. 
education the scientific movement has 
made great strides, young instructors 
dedicating their careers the cause 
those techniques that alone 
tioned the best professional practice. 
Our finest laboratory workmen are shar- 
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ing their genius with the routine class- 
room teachers who are always looking 
for leadership and guidance. American 
teachers have reputation for the zeal 
with which they desire economical 
and efficient the performance their 
duties. They are not satisfied unless they 
have used every means ascertain the 
nature our general aims and specific 
purposes. Our schools are full ambi- 
tious young instructors who stagger 
weakly without the support the sci- 
ence education, novices need the 
competent counsel our best equipped 
experts. Even our most seasoned class- 
room performers aspire profit from 
the lessons learned the experimental 
laboratory for the realization the 
practical idealism which they have 
long subscribed. 

result the more startling dis- 
coveries our scientific investigation 
education there has been certain 
amount personal and commercial ex- 
ploitation. Perhaps the possibility pro- 
fessional and financial advantages accru- 
ing from the adoption new methods, 
unique systems testing, attractive sets 
readers, physical apparatus with mod- 
ern features and other seductive depar- 
tures has brought farther along pro- 
fessionally than there had been 
incentives this nature. monetary 
gain and personal prestige the various 
educational societies and invitations 
speak the more important state and 
national programs had been lacking, 
quite probable that would have had 
more academic “duds” still-born from 
the academic brain than has actually been 
the case. One our foremost sources 
professional waste the languishing 
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unknown unadvertised disserta- 
tions, instructional devices, classroom 
equipment and promising administrative 
suggestions shelves that will forever 
concealed from those who need most 
familiar with their contents. Better 
little taint commercialism than 
pedagogical morgue even greater rela- 
tive dimensions than the one are now 
compelled claim. 

have advanced too far skep- 
tical caustic concerning the science 
education. has doubt been least 
moderately beneficial the past speak 
the “so-called” “pseudo” science 
education. The pioneers have displayed 
dauntless courage they faced their 
critics, and they have persevered the 
point where all our people are some 
manner the beneficiaries the expert 
testing intelligence, the quantitative 
measurement attainment learning, 
the community survey and the job-analy- 
sis methods reconstructing our courses 
study and the exercise the principles 
efficiency the administration our 
public peep into our diction- 
aries educational terms will reveal 
uses “research,” 100 applications 
“standard” and almost 300 instances 
where “tests” and “scales” are employed. 
longer can call our educational 
scientists sensationalists 
charlatans. Today the reasons are legion 
for justifying the activities our nu- 
merous societies, associations, bureaus, 
departments and publications operating 
under the general designation the 
SCIENCE EDUCATION. There 
are scores organizations and hundreds 
leaders exercising wholesome in- 
fluence over the rank and file the pro- 
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fession and over large area the lay 
world well. 

August, 1940, Sir Oliver Lodge 
passed away his ninetieth Sir 
Oliver had long been our senior scien- 
tist; and his essay “What Science 
Means Me” issued indictment 
against poseurs and narrow-minded stu- 
dents science when declared that 
“true philosophy must take wider 
view; must open its eyes every di- 
rection and seek comprehend the 
length and breadth and depth and 
height, and interpret something the 
great Reality which passeth knowledge.” 
writing the importance religion, 
art and literature and the whole living 
world beauty and goodness said, 
“If ignore all this realm, suffer, 
and our philosophy little better than 
dry bones.” has been stated time and 
again that science gives knowledge, 
whereas philosophy that really 
makes wise. True that facts are 
not enough, but equally true that 
factual familiarity with both nature and 
books indispensable wisdom. The 
study science gives essential in- 
formation, and the faithful pursuit 
knowledge—pressed sincerely the di- 
the profound insight the seer and the 
prophet. 

There nothing artificial synthetic 
about the business our budding sci- 
ence education. There are still some 
pretty thin places where “busy-work” 
has devised and where abstract 
symbols are offensively overdone. There 
some danger that surplus educa- 
tional enthusiasm may lead futile 
attempt fabricate what some might 
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regard the professional equivalent 
the subject matter pure science. This 
would become real threat whatever 
esteem have already earned. sound 
philosophy our science education 
requires that seek utilize every 
available instrument and institution 
achieve our highest educational aspira- 
tions, which include universal and equi- 
table opportunities for the attainment 
general culture and vocational training, 
increased proficiency the difficult art 
teaching well, program studies 
that more closely related the urgent 
needs life and the improvement 
community conditions living through- 
out the country. Our philosophy the 
science education calls for better 
and relatively smaller quantity 
educational literature and instructional 
material. Some publications are literally 
forced us, and some the “experi- 
ments” now under way are unworthy 
the use that term. Some the “prob- 
lems” that are given places programs 
—where time ought considered 
precious—are far-fetched irrelevant. 
The conclusions some our disserta- 
tional and associational studies are vague, 
incomplete and unconvincing, indicating 
misdirected effort, wasted time and mis- 
spent resources. Teachers who call for 
bread have stones presented them. 
Even yearbooks and officially sponsored 
bulletins sometimes introduce discussions 
that are illogical, ethereal and repeti- 
tious, signifying nothing more than the 
lack carefully and conscientiously 
formulated philosophy education. 

But for the most part our experimen- 
talists about their daily work with the 
finesse artists and masters—and with 
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the earnestness men and women who 
have become the consecrated agents 
great profession and missionaries 
eager public. Genuine motivation under- 
writes the prosecution almost every 
project, and the source their inspira- 
tion their desire serve constructively 
the alert and hopeful instructors the 
American classroom. all grow more 
modest and humble the years come 
and go, and our energy behalf 
science ripens into philosophy ma- 
tured judgment and solicitude for our 
social welfare. Operating the solid 
foundation wealth experience and 
contact with the most widely accepted 
machinery research move forward 
across the frontiers culture and democ- 


the general conclusion The 
Sources Science Education, John 
Dewey has formulated principle that 
goes far reconcile the occasionally con- 
flicting points view science and 
philosophy. “The sources educational 
science are any portions ascertained 
knowledge that enter into the heart, 
head and hands educators, and which, 
entering in, render the performance 
the educational function more enlight- 
ened, more humane, more truly educa- 
tional than was before.” Gordon 
Hullfish, author “The Relation 
Philosophy and Science Education,” 
published the Journal Educational 
Research for October, 1929, has this 
say concerning the inadequacy science 
alone—“Education that depends solely 
science, taking its lead from hordes 
facts, will find itself the position 
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racy; consolidating the gains the re- 
cent educational revolution that has 
new battlefields the warfare against 
ignorance, superstition and bigotry. 
ognizing the immeasurable benefit that 
has been derived from the experiments 
the past search for fresh oppor- 
tunities improve our instructional 
methods, modify our guiding prin- 
ciples, revise our curricular require- 
ments and perfect the content our 
textbooks and syllabus outlines, with 
which approach the plastic nervous 
systems those who are submitted 
our care—those whom hope will be- 
come superior generation loyal citi- 
zens and productive workmen. 


that vague group, whom the song- 
writer makes reference, ‘We don’t know 
where are going, but are our 
are glad going some- 
where educationally, but still better 
have the wise counsel the philoso- 
phers who are able steer our steps 
the direction our maximum potential 
achievement. 

Cynical attitudes, hostile criticism and 
frequent interference have been the lot 
many our honest innovators and 
unselfish pioneers; but there de- 
served stigma attached the intelligent 
labor and purposeful planning the 
scientific educator. The science educa- 
tion has become elaborate field 
endeavor that there continuously room 
for capable recruits. The more clearly 
discern the significance the find- 
ings our most skillfully executed ex- 
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periments the more realize that there 
are limitations what the future can 
bring forth—assuming that the newly- 
won disciples are students character 
and scholars vision. The general pub- 
lic needs better informed concern- 
ing our cultural advance during the last 
few decades. ask for moratorium 
against any intelligently conceived sci- 
entific projects; must carry and 
allow breaks the chain progress. 
Right now, incidentally, could use 
some scholarly writing with literary 
flavor circulated extensively our 
best general magazines, telling the story 
the cultural and social contribution 
our more brilliant American educational 
pathfinders and prophets. There 
plenty raw factual material for stir- 
ring educational drama covering the aca- 
demic and civic progress have made 
since the founding our government. 

With this large body informational 
subject matter made available for wider 
consumption parents and laymen would 
have increasingly sympathetic view- 
point and their children would relish the 
discovery that they are much happier 
and more efficient the schools today 
than their parents and grandparents were 
the institutions their day. knowl- 
edge the details the history edu- 
cation may not produce proficiency 
teachers any more than authoritative 
familiarity with the literal data 
American History can guarantee 
good citizenship; but safe conjec- 
ture that broader distribution the 
basic subject matter the History 
Education would bring commensurate 
results the deepening our educa- 
tional faith and the strengthening our 
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philosophy confidence the demo- 
cratic way life. 

the distant past our philosophers 
had submit severe castigation from 
their They were 1700 
situation similar that our edu- 
cational scientists the present time. 
Their theories were advance their 
day, and their philosophical writings had 
bear the brunt bitter attacks. 
are moving into period that will bring 
greater co-operation between science and 
philosophy. interesting observe 
that several our distinguished spon- 
sors the objective method studying 
education became their later years 
prominent leaders the field the 
philosophy education. Several names 
importance come our minds. Some 
these have even occupied university 
chairs and become recognized distin- 
guished lecturers the problems the 
purposes, aims and principles educa- 
tion. John Brubacher has given clear ex- 
pression the needed collaboration be- 
tween science and philosophy his book 
Modern Education. 
After showing why philosophy suffered 
severe loss prestige from the exces- 
sive use the priori technique 
says that “science has been ascendant 
that there has been the opposite danger 
merely empirical education. cor- 
rect this tendency educational philoso- 
phy has been summoned from behind 
the penumbra science take the field 
again.” Important forces are work 
reconcile science and philosophy that 
their combined strength can more 
completely the service education. 

philosophy education evolves 
both from the inside out and from the 
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outside in. first general philosophy 
contributed heavily the subject matter 
the philosophy education, but this 
substance was frequently foreign na- 
ture and wholly unrelated the practi- 
cal problems that educators are com- 
pelled face. article entitled 
“Should Philosophy Education 
Philosophy?”, Valentine confesses 
that even “quite recently have been 
given demonstration the ‘poverty 
philosophy’ when turns its finespun 
theories upon the problems the educa- 
tor.” the close this article the 
issue for July 27, 1940, the School 
and Society magazine the author adds 
those devious and abstruse matters which 
are the business the 
losopher. Give lusty philosophy 
which grapples its educational problems 
with language that direct and per- 
tinent the day. Let face educa- 
tion’s critical task—the interpretation 
democracy and the making people 
who are capable participating the 
democratic way life.” 

Isaac Doughton has made excellent 
attempt define the science education 
article entitled “Principles Basic 
Science Education” the Jan- 
uary, 1940, number Epuca- 
TIONAL Forum. this connection 
quotes Frederick Barry’s conception 
the scope science found The Sci- 
entific Habit Thought, stimulating 
volume published the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1929. The statement 
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from Barry follows: “Any concern 
occupation which sufficiently im- 
portant, purposive, practical, explicit and 
rational, and which based 
edge its pragmatic equivalents, sci- 
implies not much subject 
matter attitude mind.” This 
interpretation the aim science seems 
have something common with our 
concept the service area philosophy 
and correlate with our definition 
the function the philosophy educa- 
tion the proper understanding, assimi- 
lation and utilization the best thought, 
content, instruction and managerial pro- 
cedures employed American educa- 
tion. 

that there ample room for both phi- 
losophy and science. The fact well es- 
tablished that each indispensable the 
other—so far the sphere education 
concerned, Science makes for continu- 
ity, objectivity, precision and orderliness, 
while philosophy provides the unity, 
expansiveness meaning and clarity 
vision that contribute much evalua- 
tion, emphasis and application the 
points our greatest need for assistance. 
There should moratorium all 
unworthy controversy concerning the 
relative merit the service philoso- 
phy and Our philosophy the 
science education challenges all 
resolve our petty differences view- 
point favor joint action against the 
forces totalitarianism, incompetence, 
radicalism and reactionism. 


The Doctrine Individual 
Responsibility 


Morris SCHAEFER 


ARE your brother’s keeper. 
You are anyone, any living human. 
Your brother everyone, all living 
humans. You may not care recognize 
him your brother, but is, neverthe- 
less. The rest the human race your 
close relative because occupies with you 
the same level being the same 
sphere action, You and your brother 
are born the same womb, are fed 
the same means and with the same stuff, 
and though your blood may different, 
yet you both have blood and you grow 
and live it. This knowledge must play 
its part your feeling and action. 
More important are 
physical kinships. Your brother may 
your inferior superior his physical 
strength, his intellect, his depth spirit. 
Never mind. inwardly sustained 
and moved and hurt you are; 
desires good for himself and those 
loves; imperfect and regrets the 
fruit his imperfection; wounded 
the death his son; knows, more 
less definitely, that there Some- 


was when was the fifth grade, 
believe, that learned about the 
lowest common denominator. learned 
several things about it. First, that you 
could nothing with disconcerting frac- 
tions before you until you found it. 


thing higher than either you. 

You may not believe this. You may 
disdainful your brother and seek 
remain above him. This sec- 
ondary importance. What you cannot 
escape the fact that you affect him 
everything you do, and you are affected 
him. Your freedoms may include the 
freedom shun your brother, but they 
not permit you live vacuum. 
Any choice you make in, let say, the 
next hour, even confined your inner 
self and that alone, will have its effect 
your next and future contacts with 
your fellow-men. Such effects may 
far more direct than this. 

You and your decisions and your 
growth may not seem important you 
others; you may not influential 
figure. Yet you and your brother are 
more important than all the influential 
men your time combined. Your 
massed, accumulated force beyond 
your comprehension. History sum- 
mary your choices, yours and your 
brothers. 


Second, that was the smallest number 
that would encompass all the others. 
came more and more aware that the 
books before were the efforts 
men reduce the universe its lowest 
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common denominator, Since main 
concern was with literature and the so- 
cial sciences, came see more and 
more these efforts dealing with men’s 
conduct and social relationships. and 
was able perceive that most 
these men were making the same errors 
that classmates and had made 
dealt with our problems arithmetic: 
some just hadn’t grasp the process, 
some shot too low, some shot too high. 
large number had the right method 
and the right answer—almost; they 
were either too lazy too careless 
reduce their fraction its lowest terms. 
handful had hit excitingly just about 
the nose. the main, they had not 
written textbooks Education, but they 
were educators. 

The beliefs the greatest men 
and our brothers have produced say that 
there common denominator uniting 
all men. Men are saying that today; 
goes under the names the People’s 
Century, and the Century the Com- 
mon Man, but what found its ex- 
pression ages past Amos and Hosea, 
Christ, Rousseau and Jefferson, 
Beethoven and Lincoln. has always 
been our highest spiritual and moral 
beliefs. our own time has found 
its rational basis well. 

For centuries, the historians looked 
everywhere but directly front their 
noses find the “determinant,” the 
great causal agent explain why his- 
tory has taken the course has, why 
periodically men find themselves 
great moral and material impasses, simi- 
lar nature that which find 
ourselves today. Among the platoon 
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determinants suggested odd times 
were great men, climate, soil, economics, 
Recently more and more 
are coming around the long- 
standing conviction the few: that 
since history deals with the people, the 
people are the determiners history. 
Or, more specifically, that the pattern 
history, the course the greater move- 
ments, made shifts the values, 
the effective guides action, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual anchors the great 
mass people any given time. 

This, large part, why you are 
your brother’s keeper. The consequences 
any particular act, like the ripples 
from stone cast into pool water, 
may farther than any suppose. 
ponder the possible consequences 
all our actions and choices (most 
which are not aware of) would lead 
vacillation and disaster. can, how- 
ever, examine our individual values. 
can try seek how much our own 
determinants fall short the precepts 
those men who have enunciated the 
common denominator for all man- 
can seek become and live 
intellectually and morally honest beings. 

Beyond the smoke and blood and suf- 
fering this war looms the ideal 
better world for all men. power- 
ful ideal; daily bringing faith and 
courage more and more men and 
women who have the misfortune 
the products cynical and so-called 
“realistic” age. That ideal will not 
denied. is, there will more vio- 
lence, local and global. 

The most impressive and important 
aspect the revolution our times 
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its moral face, that intangible, indefinite 
Till Eulenspiegel playing its heart-rend- 
ing pranks our technology, our gov- 
ernment, our art, our economics, our 
social system. When this revolution 
ours last spent, will have been 
complete. shall transformed, and 
even the most alert shall not 
able say quite how happened. 
There more than even chance 
that the end this revolution shall 
for evil. The last time all this happened, 
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Western Europe put its light under 
bushel for the duration the Dark 
Age. this advanced age, all the world 
may the same thing. Thus, must 
grab hold firmly the future both 
hands and mould its desired shape. 
must think and act coherently and 
correctly. 

The doctrine individual responsi- 
bility, already stated, may the most 
important implement the hands 
the makers tomorrow. 


active would-be members the 
profession teaching, carry ad- 
ditional duty this matter. have 
not only carry re-evaluation and 
reorientation for ourselves, but have 
train youth this well. must 
this because, whether not are 
equipped for desire it, the saving 
the world upon our shoulders. This 
statement does not arise from starry- 
eyed idealism. The fact the matter 
that education that agency which has 
the greatest potential ability for rehabili- 
tating the rising generation the pres- 
sures and forces the coming age. Re- 
ligion will help us, but cannot lead. 
Government, that strange sire and son 
ours, will have most its effective 
attention directed elsewhere. 

Thus, must provide for the moral 
and intellectual armament youth. Un- 
less it—and far more actively and 
decisively than the past—the world 
headed for disaster. Any teacher must 
recognize from the nature his activi- 
ties, that the only way save and re- 
store plant working from the 


roots. Brushing the foliage will hardly 
do. Political economic systems cannot 
save the world. Only widespread rise 
the level individual conduct and 
morality, and co-operative effort, can 
achieve this. 

Basic such accomplishment 
the transformation education from 
lagging appendage the body politic, 
vigorous, positive force well the 
van the social procession. 

Before discussing some the neces- 
sary procedures involved this, brief 
evaluation education’s course through 
the present crisis should not out 
place. Though highly confused for some 
time, the picture becoming clearer with 
the passage time. 

The increase vocational subjects 
theory. necessary for winning the 
war, and may instrumental 
achieving the economic training and 
change—the only kind change which 
present receiving anywhere near 
thought—implied the Cen- 
tury the Common Man. Secondly, 
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there rising new attitude toward the 
worth and dignity man’s working 
with his hands; this all the good. 

Vocationalism should supplemen- 
tary revised program the tradi- 
tional subjects. should not take the 
place those subjects: presumably 
not want rear generation who 
know little besides how wreak may- 
hem their fellow men; presumably 
our children will have know more 
than the operation lathe drill 
press for successful living. would 
seem, however, that are our way 
toward better development this part 
education. 

There rising chaos the other 
fields. Taking the social studies alone, 
there are insistent demands from various 
quarters for increased instruction 
American history, Asiatic history, 
tory, discussion the post-war world, 
the airplane, Latin American his- 
tory, global geography, geopolitics. 
The situation, the face it, would 
seem call for some organizing—that, 
the reservation large numbers 
beds the sanatoria for wave nerv- 
ous breakdowns among history teachers. 

One matter all seem agreed 
upon—a dangerous sign—is the creation 
“informed opinion” the matter 
the peace. Theoretically this fine, 
but feel that are guilty 
thinking the execution this aim. 
acting the most potent propa- 
gandists for “winning the peace,” 
may leading the parade over the 
brink terrible abyss. 

Important may the proper in- 
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ternational settlement after this war, 
not going solve every problem 
human life. and other social agencies 
are conveying the impression that will 
just that. wax eloquent and 
convincing the matter achieving 
sound treaty, are once sincere and 
misguided. 

The treaty is, after all, something 
which gives the right perform 
further free, democratic action toward 
holds back the flood 
avarice, hate, prejudice, chauvinism, un- 
til can build more secure, more 
permanent dam terms individual 
betterment and common effort. 
teachers, our half-thinking, are pour- 
ing our resources almost entirely into 
the temporary dam. The permanent dam 
not built day; always build- 
ing. not working when the coffer- 
dam breaks down under the weight 
the pressures behind it, those pressures, 
released, become the living horror 
war. The ignorance inability our 
civilization erect better social, po- 
litical and economic structure after the 
last war responsible for the present 
necessity fighting that war all over 
again. Disarmament Germany not 
the answer; certain kind armament 
for all men may the answer. 

During that twenty-year armistice 
toyed around with odd schemes dealing 
with the symptoms the malady. Either 
refused recognize that values are 
the key the whole matter, were 
unwilling have those values changed! 
Certainly many realized that when 
greed educated out person’s stand- 
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motives gain. must have known 
that when man recognizes something 
more important than his personal ad- 
vancement, far less likely oper- 
ate like selfish, destructive brute. 
paid those truths lip-service, talked about 
them incessantly, but did nothing as- 
sure their becoming realities. agreed 
with the ideals, but wouldn’t the 
first practice them have our chil- 
dren practice them, were lacking, 


There are only three suggestions 
which can offer with any degree 
confidence. The working out pro- 
gram for the doctrine individual re- 
sponsibility must be, paradoxically co- 
operative effort. Sooner later such 
program will necessary. will take 
time formulate properly. 

devolves, however, upon every 
teacher promptly put this idea 
work his own life. This involves, first 
all, that orient reorient his 
life the change produced our crisis. 
has probably been doing subcon- 
sciously for many years, unquestionably 
since Pearl Harbor. Now must more 
deliberately over the process again, 
reading, discussing, thinking—especially 
thinking. possible should set down 
black and white, his beliefs, his credo, 
his best expression his standard 
values. 

The most immediate consequence 
all this should improvement 
his attitude toward his work. might 
recapture, has lost it, that faith 
education which had before 
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short, those two highest powers 
man, faith and courage. They tell 
the foxholes the South Pacific are 
great places for developing those quali- 
ties; unfortunately, most shail not 
have the privilege furthering the 
democratic faith such direct and 
stirring manner, 

Life not easy. All’s price. The 
price peace must paid men, 
well nations. high time that 
the law the jungle repealed. 


became part “system,” before 
found out, from watching the teachers 
around him, with how little could 
get by. has this responsibility 
his position and the boys and girls 
before him. The responsibility will not 
usually depend solely his 

The second suggestion that begin 
experiment his classes with working 
toward more conscious development 
values the part his pupils. 
say experiment advisedly. have tried 
it, and not easy. seems that 
teachers have become rather ossified 
our conceptions “being good citizens” 
and “independence” and “co-operation.” 
The pupils know just what are going 
do, and just what they are 
get through the rough moment pain- 
lessly and rapidly possible. They are 
thoroughly pragmatic about the whole 
thing. can see the necessity these 
standards, but them too often 
“only part school.” 

Nevertheless, they are used this 
and “play ball” with it. When the teach- 
attempts something with them, they 
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are amazed—if not amused. not 
their fault. The teacher’s attempts 
show them how Johnny’s taking Susie’s 
ruler because lost his own like 
dishonest business man even Mr. 
Hitler—those attempts will fairly 
ludicrous not the teacher’s 
fault either. running into the same 
that the great religionists had 
fixing the idea divinity. all 
too abstract for his listeners; was the 
idea God, and our present way 
character development. The unedu- 
cated mind cannot follow the necessary 
relationships the entire distance. deal- 
ing with more primitive minds than 
ours, pagan priests fashioned idols 
make their gods concrete; Christ used 
the parable, and the contemporary teach- 
going have find some equiva- 
lent method for his task. He, also, 
dealing with primitive minds and has 
act accordingly. 

third proposal far removed 
from the others. suggest that the time 
rapidly approaching for the formula- 
tion some really vital and workable 
objectives the matter values. 
will take courage take the first step 
toward that. need asa nation. With 
the shrinking the world and the re- 
newed prospect international co-opera- 
tion, need also world scale. 
necessary for the educational lead- 
ers the various nations come to- 
gether discuss their similarities and 
differences thought and practice, and 
investigate the possibility coher- 
ent and more unified plan education 
for world citizenship. proposal such 
this there are numerous practical ob- 
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jections, none which make the pro- 
posal less necessary. But the talk in- 
creasingly rises “re-educating the 
youth the Axis nations,” some decision 
must soon made about what form 
that education will take. Even more 
important slate objectives which 
will the common concern educators 
the world over. This need hardly mean 
the end educational autonomy, but 
rather broad program aimed mutual 
understanding and effort. 

There are differences values within 
our nation, between nations, and between 
regions. These differences are 
superable. should not, for example, 
have much trouble convincing the 
Russians the need educate for social 
living; are going find ourselves 
respectable distance behind their prac- 
tices that respect. diminution the 
materialistic outlook the average 
American should hardly prove bitter 
pill for the Latin American swallow. 

Thus, the importance the develop- 
ment and spread the idea individ- 
ual, personal responsibility for the saving 
the world cannot denied. Though 
the task great and difficult one, there 
much our side. are not dealing 
with something new, but with that which 
has been the concern the greatest 
thinkers all time; have their 
books, their findings our 
are not dealing with something foreign 
man, but with something integral 
him, with his highest instincts and hopes, 
and with something wants very much 
—but doesn’t believe possible. 

the matter particulars, our 
duty apply some energy and acumen. 
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Why men can unite and rise above 
self only for wars destruction has 
never been quite clear me. This moral 
struggle also war for survival. 
fundamental the other wars. 
you believe that there nothing worse 
than death? 

Sloth and apathy are great enemies 
ersatz substitute for either work 
intelligence. The peace mind and soul, 
the higher social order all fervent- 
desire, will not come about simply be- 


The greatest thing human soul ever does see something, and 
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cause sit and wait and wish for it. The 
Imperial Romans waited for it. The 
fruits our delay may the same 
theirs. 

have now among men great 
vision and strong leadership. This, how- 
ever, not enough. The perspective, the 
strength, the ability, and the faith must 
the possession and the contribution 
all men. Our only choice now between 
disaster and action. all us, 
and will not done one man 
the less! 


tell what saw plain way. Hundreds people can talk for one 
who think, but thousands can think for one who can see. see 


clearly poetry, prophecy, and religion, all Ruskin. 
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The Door 


Anna 


came the door, But lamps sent softly 


But the door was locked message warm... 
lifted knuckles golden promise 
And knocked and knocked. Against the 
The weeds lamented Through chink window 
Beside the door, shades were low, 
“Knock, knock, They sped message 
Till your hands are Across the snow, 
Till your knuckles are bleeding,” And gave courage 
They murmured, “Knock! try once more; 
effort yours went around 


Will stir that lock!” small side door. 


dropped hands The weeds still chanted 


And turned away. Their gray lament, 

the dark and storm But the light was steady, 
needs must stay, meant 

Though the fire was lighted, give assurance 
The table spread Against despair 

With supper honey, That loving welcome 
And wine and bread. Was waiting there. 

The weeds the doorway bent the door 
Murmured and mocked, And softly knocked; 

“You may well go, The side door opened, 
The door locked.” was not locked. 


Misinterpretation Training for 


Citizenship and Democracy 


are many phases this topic 
which might discussed. Here 
shall consider only two them—the 


The student government concept: One 
the great fallacies existing Ameri- 
can education the idea that set-up 
for pupil government will throw funda- 
mental light upon the process govern- 
ment exists the United States. 
find such erroneous notions that 
the staging mock congress, Senate, 
House Representatives, courts, city 
councils, etc., will throw light upon the 


actualities such organizations adult 


affairs and make the social order 
intelligible. 

have desire make attack 
upon dramatization nor upon student 
participation school control. What 
and futility such procedures for the 
purposes for which they are frequent- 
employed. they are inaugurated 
motivate the work, give training 
organized expression, develop con- 
fidence, train ability express 
ideas and appear before others the 
expression ideas, good and well. 
think that they will definitely aid 
the production actuality and ori- 
enting people what goes the 
various American governmental organi- 
zations deceive ourselves. 


government the school pupils 
students, and the socialized 
cedure. 


The problems which confront pupils 
school there could 
such thing—are means the 
ing issues which are dealt with the 
Moreover, some scenes actually staged 
our legislative assemblies, court 
rooms, city councils, etc., were re-enacted 
the school the teacher would probably 
lose his position and the children would 
getting type training which would 
subversive good government, 
rather than result the enhancement 
ideals democracy good citizenship. 
produce reality actual participa- 
tion such affairs would necessitate the 
use profanity, vulgarity, undesirable 
vote swapping and many similar types 
political connivance and chicanery and 
other unwholesome practices. Govern- 
mental processes can learned better 
through pictures, reading, discussion, 
problems, and questions than mock 
performance. Dramatization imitation 
that would have vital values for building 
democratic ideals, producing actuality 
and the feelings connected with it, would 
demand such long and careful training 
that the school could little else. 

The term, pupil government stu- 
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dent government, begin with, 
impossibility. far better designation 
would term such “participation 
school control” “participation 
school management.” There doubtless 
much actual value causing pupils 
engage the management various 
affairs. helpful study pupils’ 
wants and desires arranging the cur- 
discuss with them many vital 
things school control and get their 
suggestions thereon, even discuss 
problems discipline and disciplinary 
regulations and get their reaction. The 
value there, however, fundamentally 
informational and attitude building ra- 
ther than training citizenship 
through actual participation. such 
instances, the conditions are well man- 
aged, there type vicarious partici- 
pation the pupil which, after all, has 
great value. But, too often, even the 
majority teachers the American 
schools and colleges are hardly well pre- 
pared deal with the more delicate 
problems wrong-doing the part 
children, particularly with the problems 
dealing with the adolescent. Too often 
this true also building ideals 
character and citizenship. From psy- 
chological standpoint shall then turn 
the government pupils over fellow 
pupils and believe that immature chil- 
dren are capable handling wisely such 
delicate problems those relating 
sex, dishonesty, indolence and poor atti- 
tude? most cases this might create 
brazen attitude gossip and scandal- 
mongering, with pupils tending meas- 
ure out punishment their enemies and 
cover the evil doings their personal 
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friends. Should put the matter 
dealing with the discipline problems 
wholly upon rule and law basis 
should produce lot “peanut 
cians” and young shyster school lawyers. 
If, the other hand, instead making 
multiplicity rules which all have 
master, should trust the judgment 
some pupils dealing with others 
should give training pernicious type 
favoritism already entirely too com- 
mon American society. We, Ameri- 
cans can pretty well characterized 
great people who make laws for others 
abide and who find good excuses 
for setting those laws aside when they 
affect ourselves our personal friends. 

However, certain phases ath- 
letics, social affairs, and the so-called 
extracurricular clubs and activities 
assuredly good psychology put certain 
responsibilities upon the pupils for man- 
agement and regulations. far 
should not matter the adminis- 
trator, faculty, sponsor, operating be- 
hind the scenes and dictating the policy. 
Certain limits can readily prescribed 
within which pupils can have rather 
free course activity and within which 
there should little any interference, 
though administrator faculty spon- 
sor may well available for advice and 
supervision type which not too 
close. 

many cases educational writers and 
speakers have advocated, glowing 
terms, the great improvement that has 
come about various schools upon pass- 
ing from faculty student control 
government. Some such benefits may 
have occurred but what the present writ- 
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has seen student government the 
American school has been anything but 
desirable. However, what has seen, 
under wise management, putting re- 
sponsibility upon pupils for certain ac- 
tivities laudable and productive 
good qualities citizenship students. 
has become painfully, however, 
aware that, nearly all cases student 
control must watched with great care 
keep down the cheap and dirty 
tics and the favoritism with which 
American society cursed. seems, 
then, that the problem not one 
pupil government versus faculty govern- 
ment but one training pupils bear 
responsibility rapidly possible and 
fostering them the will assume 
responsibility. And moreover, make 
the necessary preparation way in- 
formation and practice their own con- 
duct good examples student 
government. Lacking such safeguards 
there are recurring incidents akin one 
the writer observed certain college 
where student one day was elected 
serve president the student coun- 
cil for the ensuing year and the next day 
was “campused” for two weeks the 
student council for misconduct and gross 
breach ordinary school regulations. 
Obviously the student body had badly 
mis-cued. Another president-elect 
college student council was well known 
both students and faculty 
bright but morally reprehensible student 
from almost every standpoint reason- 
able social and ethical standards. 
seems that the qualities citizenship, 
leadership, and control can better 
instilled students through instruction, 
enhancement meaning, revelation 
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duty and responsibility, 
tion minor affairs than through their 
assuming the responsibility for govern- 
ing the school, sitting court jus- 
tice judgment upon the conduct 
their fellows, and meting out punish- 
ment according rules and regulations 
harmony perhaps even with their 
own opinions. After all, must not 
forget that there any place where 
redemption and reformation should 
the guiding spirit the school. Turn- 
ing this responsibility over immature 
students who know nothing child 
adolescent psychology general psy- 
chology and who have little information 
and judgment about the delicacy hu- 
man relations rather risky and dan- 
gerous procedure. 

must emphasize that not true 
that learning can effected only 
actual participation the affairs 
which learning and efficiency are 
obtained. vicarious learning not 
possibility are hopeless plight, 
far the greatest amount 
learning acquired school and college 
vicarious. This does not mean that 
any measure mean controvert the 
idea that the learning procedure should 
near life-like possible. Except 
few respects, the school simply can- 
not restage the actualities the social 
order. Moreover, the problems school 
control and school government are for 
the most part different from those 
met actual life that even the “actual 
participation” theory were true would 
cases, find that the devotees cer- 
tain ideal procedure have overstated, 
misstated, and caused great deal 
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confusion. have again observed that 
many those who advocate turning 
over the students the important af- 
fairs management the school are 
not following their theory practice. 
one college the president boasted 
much student government and his 
being merely the chairman the fac- 
ulty, the faculty and the students con- 
trolling the institution all 
soon became evident, however, that 
faculty member desired express 
any idea faculty meeting had 
better gain the sanction the president 
before and that student dared 
express any idea too had better gain 
permission beforehand. Indeed, that 
institution there was faculty govern- 
ment and student government. was 
simply case presidential autocracy 
carried out certain individuals the 
behest the autocrat. Most teachers 


The Socialized Procedure. What 
mean -by socialized recitation so- 
cialized school procedure education? 
teaching while others merely 
matter the teacher sitting the back 
part the room while the pupils carry 
the recitation. The latter idea doubt- 
less provides fine avenue escape 
cases where the teacher stayed out too 
late the night before for some other 
reason failed make preparation for 
conducting the class properly. can 
merely say that operates under 
socialized class procedure and discharge 
his responsibilities “passing the buck” 
the students pupils conduct their 
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America who use the term pupil gov- 
ernment are not conscious the fact 
that they are misusing it. They are 
many instances performing very intel- 
ligently their own activities way 
gaining pupil participation and thus 
giving pupils valuable experience the 
fair play human relations are built, 
attitudes which demand consideration 
for the rights and property others, 
and morals are enhanced, 
there building for citizenship whether 
not such procedure throws light 
the machinery political government. 

this respect ultra-important 
that the words educators and educa- 
tionists convey accurate meaning what 
done. Too easily can the young 
teacher and the teacher-in-training 
confused half-statements and 
criminate half-truths. 


own recitation easy mode es- 
cape. the socialized procedure 
means releasing the teacher from 
responsibility and instead placing such 
responsibility for worthwhile outcomes 
trained students vicious practice, 
putting most mildly. 

educational literature find dis- 
cussions formal and informal so- 
cialized procedures. both the empha- 
sis putting the responsibility for the 
success the classroom the pupils, 
but under the guidance the teacher 
who not much evidence and who 
present give aid only when pupils 
call upon him for suggestions and advice 
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when sees that they are sadly go- 
ing off tangent. This whole matter 
the teacher not being too much 
evidence but permitting the pupils 
run their own show erroneous and 
sloppy sentimentality about child nature 
and democracy. 

The form socialized procedure pos- 
tulates the organization the class into 
club other organization which mim- 
ics adult society. This may take the 
form literary club, science club, 
city council, court, legislative as- 
sembly. Whatever the nature the or- 
ganization that imitated there must 
election officers, the pupil 
chairman taking the place the teacher 
before the class and conducting the reci- 
tation. How intelligent human mind 
can advocate such performance the 
name educational procedure seems 
beyond comprehension, 
less, whether actually practiced any- 
where not, urged upon teachers 
from some quarters. Suggestions are 
then made that the pupil-teacher 
chairman work out his lesson plans 
conjunction with the teacher and with 
his advice. 

Let pause for moment analyze 
this farcical procedure. the teacher 
must carefully, scrupulously and labori- 
ously instruct, guide, and manage this 
pupil-teacher until the pupil well- 
prepared meet the conditions which 
are likely arise the class intelli- 
gently, must spend hours and hours 
with the pupil-teacher. Then the pupil 
will serve fundamentally the mouth- 
piece the teacher and carry type 
hypocritical bluff and sham 


means elevating type training for 
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the pupil charge, for the members 
the class. Such condition might 
caused work fairly well the teacher 
has ample time devote the pupil 
leader and aims almost solely repe- 
tition textbook facts and mere factual 
knowledge. If, however, orientation, 
which makes the social order intelligible, 
enhancement meaning, and real pupil 
growth are among the aims the class- 
room, such procedure will fall flat 
actually negative value. the 
teacher has the ability lead one pupil 
wise and competent enough con- 
duct the classroom period the intelli- 
gent way that ought conducted 
may wonder why this time should 
given one pupil rather than permit 
the entire class benefit such wise 
championship and leadership. Again, 
are told that such procedure highly 
beneficial the pupils since gives 
them opportunity appear before 
the class and conduct group meetings 
and discussions. Let analyze this as- 
sertion little further. should not 
rotate the pupils office very fre- 
quently, such “wonderful” 
would given then only one 
exceedingly small number pupils, 
and the teacher’s time and energy would 
spent primarily upon the chosen few 
the neglect the rest. Therefore 
recommended that the pupil-leaders 
should changed frequently. Accord- 
ingly are immediately confronted 
with multiplicity elections and little 
opportunity from the standpoint time 
for any one pupil-leader that would 
again surely result failure. Perchance 
should postulate some peculiar, se- 
cret, even supernatural benefit ef- 
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ficiency which derives from the pupil- 
teacher activity that these glorious 
results will issue from but 
amount performance. However, the 
psychology learning would hardly 
substantiate these speedy results from 
little action. said that the teacher 
must manipulate matters that these 
leaders are the competent pupils the 
Then any intelligent thinker 
raise his voice holy wrath 
the idea the teacher’s neglecting the 
average and below average pupils and 
devoting practically his entire time 
coaching only his more brilliant pupils 
this farcical procedure. 

There are still other fallacies 
considered regard this pupil-leader- 
teacher arrangement. The average 
American teacher not too fertile 
his knowledge collateral material, 
problems, mode asking questions, 
methods providing and putting chal- 
lenges pupils, assigning collateral 
reference material, illustrative material 
and linking the problems discus- 
sion with the actualities life. The 
pupil still less mature and probably 
all that could produce from that 
standpoint would have taken from 
the teacher’s plans, outlines and sugges- 
tions and then handed over the pupils 
who are well informed himself. 
competent teacher able, the spur 
the moment, rally information and 
place another problem challenge 
discussion guide the pupils the 
proper direction. This requires high 
scholarship, and the more heavily 
can draw upon actual experiences life 
for illustrative and clarifying purposes, 
the better. Can imagine pupil 
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the classroom rich and fertile these 
respects that can lead his comrades 
the direction which the school 
ought lead them? so, have 
fine argument for dispensing with most 
the teachers and retaining few who 
can measure keep record and 
vague suggestions keep things going. 
While would interesting ana- 
lyze this problem further, suffice 
say that the placing the pupil instead 
the teacher charge the class 
such utter nonsense that almost seems 
that the paper upon which such sugges- 
tions are printed would come life and 
rebel. Imagine teacher with thirty pu- 
pils class each getting his propor- 
tionate time serve 
teacher the course year! How 
much time would each pupil devote 
this experience? Why have teacher train- 
ing institutions all pupils can the 
job well with little training? Per- 
chance, should postulate that the 
teacher properly trained these great 
benefits will just ooze from him and 
willy-nilly enter the pupil only 
gets little opportunity perform. 
Another school thinkers not 
subscribe the formal socialized pro- 
cedure but advocate informal social- 
ized procedure where again essen- 
tially the pupils who direct, lead, and 
general manage the show. The 
teacher again inconspicuous and 
there counselor, when wanted, 
when the ultra-wise pupils, sheer 
chance accident, should probably mis- 
cue leading the proper paths 
educational achievement. Such proce- 
dure may seem little less offensive and 
stupid than the formal socialized pro- 
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cedure but the last analysis cursed 
with the same nonsense the so-called 
formalized procedure. brief, teachers 
are employed teach and teaching de- 
mands wide and deep knowledge sub- 
ject matter, understanding child na- 
ture, sound concepts educational and 
child psychology, intelligent philoso- 
phy education, and outstanding plan- 
ning and measuring ability. requires, 
also, great facility mind marshal 
facts, ideas, questions, problems, and 
challenges (frequently the spur 
the moment), well broad experi- 
ence and wide outlook life. But 
are told that who does not subscribe 
the socialized procedure mentioned 
autocrat, task-master, and that brow- 
beats the pupil. 

Fortunately the writer was never 
pupil nor student class where such 
“holy show” was staged. has been 
classes where teachers advocated such 
practices but for some reason did not 
see fit put them into execution. 
has seen teachers attempt conduct 
so-called socialized recitation when they 
were little conversant with what in- 
telligent interpretation such pro- 
cedure might imply. 

For example, the head college 
department history boasted that 
her classes every class meeting was so- 
cialized. Students who took her courses 
history and political science under the 
socialized procedure were from time 
time students the writer’s classes 
education and psychology. When, for 
purposes his courses, sought 
make use what they presumably had 
learned history and political science 
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courses was constantly shocked 
their ignorance any reasonable quan- 
tity facts, the inexactness their 
knowledge and interpretation politi- 
cal and historic facts. Seldom did stu- 
dents coming from this teacher have any 
knowledge other than that they had 
been exposed the information called 
mind. The writer made his business 
learn how this social science teacher 
conducted the vaunted 
cedure. found the students had dis- 
covered they would not held respon- 
sible for anything definite and had 
agreed ply one another with questions 
throughout the class period. There was 
complete disregard whether not 
the queries were any way related 
the material the lesson. They had 
discussions for which they made 
preparation, acquired knowledge, did 
thinking—indeed they were nothing 
more nor less than “mouthing matches” 
built upon the material the students had 
already acquired high school and well 
nigh forgotten the time they came 
college. This social science teacher 
boasted that she did not insist upon 
knowledge facts and did not ask for 
them the examinations but that her 
hope was train her students think. 
But how can thinking vacuum 
absolutely devoid exact knowledge? 

Other teachers have thought they 
were following the socialized procedure 
remaining charge the class but 
inviting the pupils, all cases, find 
mistakes and errors other pupils’ re- 
sponses and recitations. Ruediger puts 
well when says that cases such 
this there lot heckling pupils. 
Petty fault finding, inane criticisms, and 
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silly challenges were usually the out- 
come the performances this type 
seen the writer. 

What then may intelligent in- 
terpretation socialized procedure? 
Since this article brief and aims 
calling attention fallacies and 
challenging better interpretation, 
may say briefly the socialized recitation 
looked upon class-room method 
which one can learn, 
adopt, and follow mechanically. 
fundamentally class atmosphere 
which pupil has just cause fear 
challenge anything that said the 
textbook, another pupil, the 
teacher, anyone else; where there 
real cause for the pupil fear 
raise questions and bring problems 
which, with reasonable interpretation, 
fall within the realm the material 
hand; where the pupil need not feel that 
will punished, ridiculed, criticized, 
interpretation call for further illus- 
trations and interpretations. at- 
mosphere the class which allows pu- 
pil and teacher feel free challenge 
and discusss but which the teacher 
definitely and emphatically charge 
and holds the center the stage. ad- 
dition this class atmosphere spirit, 
the socialized procedure demands the 
culling out useless, questionable, and 
antiquated matter from the content, and 
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constant revamping and introduction 
material best calculated throw light 
upon the material hand and link 
with the actualities life order 
that reality and social intelligence may 
the outcome. Under this interpreta- 
tion, all methods teaching, whether 
the lecture method, project method, 
problem method, the unit procedure, 
any other must socialized they 
are psychologically sound and pedagogi- 
cally valid. Again the redeeming feature 
the present situation that most 
our mth degree devotees the more 
nonsensical interpretation the social- 
ized recitation not themselves prac- 
tice their theories. Frequently loud 
advocacy, they are often rather sensible 
their actual schoolroom performance. 
Yet through their extreme advocacy 
their point view they tend cause 
confusion among immature and unwary 
teachers. 

This article plea for sanity and 
clearness discussions the fields 
education and psychology. Too often 
teachers are thrown into hopeless con- 
fusion the discussion educationists 
apparently far more concerned about 
“busting into print” attracting atten- 
tion themselves than the service 
rendered the profession and hu- 
manity. Let our “new deals” educa- 
tion principles value rather than 
mere instruments confusion! Let 
Say What Mean and What 
Say! 


Reading without thinking gives one disorderly mind, and thinking 
without reading makes one 
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THE AND BEETHOVEN 
John Burk, Random House, 476 
pages. $2.75. 

careful reading this new work 
Beethoven the program annotator the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will much 
provide understanding the many 
paradoxes which have puzzled students 
this great composer. The Beethoven who 
always wanted wife, but never married; 
who loved the world and his fellow human- 
beings, but acted often grouch 
unseemly rudeness; who despised aristoc- 
racy and vested interests, but sought 
court appointment all his life; who could 
improvise the piano masterly fashion, 
but preferred develop his great writings 
through long periods re-working notes 
from his sketchbooks: this Beethoven lives 
these.pages understandable human 
being. this day when many biog- 
raphers seem intent emphasizing harsh 
reality over-estimating the faults their 
subjects, pleasure read the work 
one who always truthful, but seeks 
minimize exaggerated stories which have 
clouded understanding the composer 
being studied. 

Especially the earlier pages, Mr. 
Burk’s careful attention facts makes the 
work more scholarly than fascinating. The 
reader who expects colorful anecdotal 
romantic picture the boy who endured 
poverty and hardship lay the foundation 
for later fame and success will disap- 
pointed. However, who 
imagination will able surround Mr. 
Burk’s facts with vivid picture 
Beethoven, the man. 

times Mr. Burk rises beyond the 
level patient fact-giver suggest in- 
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spiring portrait. The following passage, 
descriptive the difference between 


Beethoven’s style and that Haydn may 
well used illustrate what happened 
Mr. Burk’s own writing when becomes 
engrossed with his subject that his crea- 
tive genius shows itself. 

The detail became alive new way. The bass 
turned into melody, and did the ornamental 
figures, The music began sing every part. 
trill ceased embellishment and became 
point suspense; modulation was elevated 
from flick dexterity dramatic change 
mood. Chords, once little more than pleasant 
tonal foundations melodies, became vital 
voice motion, taking accents exultant, poignant 
shaking. 


The scholarly nature the book evi- 
denced constant reference letters and 
other source materials. controversial is- 
sues Burk quotes several authorities. 
good example his treatment that 
the “immortal beloved” letter 1812. 
After discussing all the arguments for 
various theories the addressee the 
letter describing Beethoven’s greatest love, 
Burk leaves with the identity still un- 
solved and suggests that perhaps best 
that not know her name, since 
Beethoven himself had kept the secret 
successfully during his lifetime. 

The two portions the topic are treated 
separately, each occupying about half the 
book. After closing the biography the au- 
thor opens his section discussing the works 
Beethoven. The listing complete, and 
will perhaps even more valuable many 
students than the biography. While there 
effort quote all the important 
themes Beethoven’s works, the descrip- 
tions each composition include musical 
notation some themes where the points 
mentioned will better understood 
reference the This growing 
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tendency use music itself the discus- 

Burrows 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 


WASHINGTON CARVER Rack- 
ham Holt. Doubleday Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc., 336 pp. $3.50. 

The passing Dr. Carver last January 
was the signal for editorial acclaim lead- 
ing newspapers such has been the lot 
few. was the last famous trio 
Negroes—Frederick Douglass, Booker 
Washington, and George Washington 
Carver—who led their own race well 
their white fellow-citizens new ap- 
preciation the possibilities inherent the 
Negro race. Born slave parents, frail 
body, handicapped race, Dr. Carver 
sheer genius and merit rose eminence 
which few have reached. Modest and self- 
effacing, this scientist made his contribu- 
tion through the products his laboratory 
and the applications science human 
problems. That his work was heralded 
his fellow-countrymen all races was due 
his substantial character and achieve- 
ment. 

His talents were varied and diverse. 
early life was torn between choosing 
career artist and that scientist. 
chose the latter because thereby could 
greater service his race. His paintings 
were sought leading museums here and 
abroad, but they were retained for Tuske- 
gee. refused salary running into six 
figures laboratory worker elsewhere 
remain his institution and among his 
own people. 

scientist developed new products 
from the raw materials farms and lands 
surrounding Tuskegee; educator and 
teacher, made possible for all who 
wished benefit through the diffusion 
knowledge all those who needed it. More 
than three hundred products were devel- 
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oped from the peanut: thirty dyes were ex- 
tracted from peanut skins; from the nut it- 
self were produced milk, buttermilk, Wor- 
cestershire sauce, cheese, rubbing oil, cold 
cream, and other products. result, 
point value the peanut has become the 
crop second monetary value the South. 
extend the market for the sweet potato 
Dr. Carver developed the following prod- 
ucts—starch, tapioca, artificial rubber, vine- 
gar, syrup, stains and dyes, stock feed—all 
which could made from the potatoes 
inferior grade. More than one hundred 
products are testimonial his scientific 
genius. prepared and distributed pam- 
phlets containing scores recipes for pre- 
paring food products from both the peanut 
and the sweet potato. From the native Ala- 
bama clays were developed dyes which 
could used paints, plastics, fabri- 
cated materials. demonstrated the 
surrounding country that 
familiarly known them weeds were 
reality succulent and nourishing foods. 

The visitor the Tuskegee campus may 
now see the Museum the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, where Dr. Car- 
ver’s products are display. Despite large 
losses during the financial depression the 
nineteen thirties, was able endow the 
$30,000. one passes the bronze bust 
the scientist the entrance the building 
and surveys the numerous products 
single mind, one realizes why was that 
this scientist was received industrialists, 
congressmen, and presidents, and was 
honored leading universities and learned 
societies, Skilled teacher, popularizer sci- 
entific knowledge, research worker, 
brought new life and hope destitute and 
underprivileged race. 

Mrs. Holt, the author this biography, 
spent much time with Dr. Carver secure 
the material for the volume. She entered 
sympathetically into the life her subject. 
some the biography may seem smack 
bit hero-worship. The scientist may 
prefer greater emphasis the details 
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however, that Mrs. Holt seeking por- 
tray the spirit well the factual basis 
her subject’s she seems over- 
enthusiastic, must remembered that she 
dealing with the achievements genius, 
not with ordinary She has written 
dramatic biography about life—itself 
drama. Her biography surpasses vivid 
portrayal dynamic personality, yet one 
modest, self-effacing, sincere, imbued with 

The subject each chapter taken 
from well-known spiritual; for example, 
“My Knees Got Acquainted with the Hill- 
sides, Too,” “Then Why Not Every 
Man?,” and “The Hind Wheel Runs 
Faith.” Each excellently sets the tone the 
chapter. The simple style well fitted her 
subject. The account liberally inter- 
spersed with quotations from Dr. Carver 
himself. Mrs. Holt has placed Americans 
her debt bringing together lucid and 
stirring account great benefactor 
not only his own race but all human- 
ity. One who begins read the stirring 
story will find difficult interrupt his 
reading even for meals sleep. 


THE Roap 1743 
1776 Marie Kimball. Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 335 $4.00. 


the two hundredth year his birth 
have been given full-length picture 
Jefferson the formative years. This 
personal life the man student, lover, 
lawyer, landscape architect, legislator and 
With luxuriant detail Mrs. Kimball—fre- 
quent writer Jefferson and wife the 
Director the Philadelphia Museum 
Art—portrays the experiences that molded 
the Jefferson the Declaration Inde- 
From the promise made the 
first draft that road 
happiness and glory open 
Kimball takes her title. The task was not 
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easy for the voluminous papers Jefferson 
thin out the biographer pushes back 
the twenty-seventh birthday. 1770 
“Shadwell” burned and with went much 
Jefferson’s library and papers. But Mrs. 
Kimball has combed the collateral sources, 
has re-examined the existing Jeffersonia, 
has turned many neglected item. 

Jefferson’s faith the common man was 
not, are told, inheritance from 
reputedly backwoodsman father. Peter Jef- 
ferson came “one the great Virginia 
families,” owned many thousands acres, 
and employed steward and five overseers 
manage his farms. Excavations Shad- 
well 1941 indicate that was not the 
often supposed “cabin frontiersman but 
gentleman’s seat.” 

Shadwell the son Peter Jefferson 
entertained the sons other gentlemen and 
from there rode return those visits. 
From there went the school the 
Rev. James Maury and for two years the 
College William and Mary. Shad- 
well, near which later built his own 
Monticello, returned periodically dur- 
ing the five years law study under 
George Wythe Williamsburg. 

Hardly had his law career begun, how- 
ever, when his interests suddenly shifted 
from law politics. Jefferson’s first session 
the House Burgesses, that May, 
1769, was halted the end nine days 
Governor who was incensed resolu- 
tions condemning certain arbitrary actions 
Parliament. That summer Jefferson or- 
dered fourteen books, every one which 
was devoted theories government. 
Kimball, establishing the approxi- 
mate dates entries his “commonplace” 
books, demonstrates that these 
chases were the center his interest 
1769 and 1770. The quotations which now 
appear are longer felony, misprision 
and inheritance but the origin and nature 
government. excerpts 
from Montesquieu—more than from any 
other book—indicate that regardless Jef- 
ferson’s later objections the Anglophile, 
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there was very real indebtedness the 
Esprit des 

the next six years Jefferson was ab- 
sorbing the revolutionary ideas his con- 
temporaries the House Burgesses, 
the Virginia Conventions, and the Conti- 
nental Congress. member the Vir- 
ginia Committee Correspondence and 
author the replies Virginia and the 
Congress the “Conciliatory Proposals” 
Lord North, Jefferson was gaining ex- 
perience expressing the grievances and 
defenses the colonies. June, 1776, 
was prepared write not something star- 
tlingly novel but rather effective state- 
ment the ideas his group. was, 
Jefferson said, genuine effusion the 
soul our country that time.” 

KuHN 
Michigan State College 


EDUCATION 


Mendenhall, Henry Harap and others. 
$2.50. 

its sub-title indicates, “background, 
presents status and future possibilities” 
consumer education are treated 
volume. the first three chapters the back- 
ground—how began and how grew 
its present status, its objectives and major 
issues—is discussed. The next ten chapters 
are devoted the consideration present 
achievements consumer education all 
school levels—elementary, secondary and 
and collegiate and the possible contribution 
its future development business educa- 
tors, college teachers, adult leaders and 
teachers home economics, 
studies, science, mathematics and teacher- 
training. The contents the next five 
chapters relate sources consumer in- 
formation, classroom equipment, materials 
and supplies, community relations and con- 
sumer education wartime. the two 
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concluding chapters are summary the 
research consumer education and in- 
clusive bibliography periodicals, courses 
study, text books, audio-visual materials, 
etc. Compiled more than twenty con- 
tributors who have been identified with the 
movement for years, Consumer Education 
compendium facts and materials valu- 
able for any citizen—layman specialist 
consumer education. 

The growth consumer education 
schools and colleges recently 
extraordinary. Because certain 
ent problems consumer welfare,” how- 
ever, the authors have stated, that “Con- 
sumption long time process—as long 
life itself. Consumption maintains life and, 
planned and expanded, enriches life. En- 
lightened consumption may shaped 
education, becomes the fine art liv- 
ing.” 

Every generation, therefore, will need 
realize the four objectives consumer 
education which there general agree- 
ment: understanding and appreciation 
(1) how make intelligent choices; (2) 
how select goods and services wisely; 
(3) the economic and social significance 
the consumer our economic society; and 
(4) how use goods and services skillfully. 
achieve these goals will necessary 
place emphasis consumer education 
all schools and colleges and utilize 
community resources and government 

“The curriculum the modern ele- 
mentary school presents wide variety 
opportunities for consumer education em- 
bracing experiences the use and care 
consumer goods, choice making, mar- 
ket selection and understanding the con- 
sumer problems other people.” Starting 
with the kindergarten, children learn 
school the use milk, the planning gar- 
den, and how prepare some foods prop- 
erly. The selection and care one’s cloth- 
ing, planning refreshments for 
choosing the type oranges bread 
toys which give the most satisfaction for the 
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money, determining the best way use 
money given the Parent Teachers and 
the selection curtains other equipment 
for the school give elementary school chil- 
dren opportunity for choice. 

Items suggested for inclusion the sec- 
ondary school curriculum range from cos- 
metics, daily caloric needs, through hun- 
dreds topics such comparative income 
several occupations, interpreting adver- 
tising, checking values merchandise 
through use, installment buying, develop- 
ing attitudes toward other economic groups 
and consumer education part funda- 
mentally changed school program built 
around the main areas living. 

Even though the authors have left un- 
solved many problems Consumer educa- 
tion they have succeeded bringing to- 
gether this volume the materials and sug- 
gestions which, used intelligently, should 
hasten the day when citizens all economic 
levels will have attained the “enlightened 
consumption,” essential “the fine art 
living.” 

WRIGHT 
Washington University 


AMERICAN CRITICAL STUDY 
Morrison, The University Chicago 
Press, 321 pp. $3.00. 

This book the fourth and latest 
series dealing with phases public educa- 
tion the United States. The first three 
are concerned with basic principles, the cur- 
riculum the common school, and teach- 
ing the secondary school. 

this volume critical diagnosis made 
defects the structure the present 
system. Discontinuity has resulted from 
modeling our elementary schools after the 
German Volkschule, and from superimpos- 
ing four year high school, later 
modified adding the junior high school 
and the junior college. 

Instead common school with clear- 


defined purpose our system has become 
hierarchy several schools each being 

the light urgent needs and pos- 
sibilities this discontinuity has been followed 
unsatisfactory and indefensible conse- 
quences. has not produced the intelligent 
and civilized citizenry which was expected 
and which the nation must have. The 
logical product this system that the 
pupils who have gone through “do not 
know much and are shape learn 
more.” This not because they are mental- 
inferior. have ‘brains’ enough.” 
Whatever trained intelligence they have 
which “sees What and How but stops very 
soon after crossing the boundaries Why.” 

remedy this condition common 
school proposed which would include 
what now the equivalent the first four- 
teen grades schooling. would include 
the six years elementary schooling, three 
years what now junior high school, 
three years what senior high school, 
and two years what junior college. 
would common that all pupils 
normal aptitude would attend until about 
years age and would pursue com- 
mon 

Instead three four separate units 
now the structure where system has ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and junior colleges there 
would one unit for all pupils during these 
years schooling. small city which 
has about 3,000 pupils between the ages 
six and twenty-one would served two 
such schools each having enrollment 
about 1,500. 

modern rural consolidated school 
where all grades from one twelve 
fourteen are the same building plant 
cited example what the pro- 
posed common school should far 
structure concerned. The schools 
Gary, Indiana, organized William 
Wirt, are cited city schools developed 
this plan. 
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For pupils who completed the common 
school there would two other possible 
institutions the national system educa- 
tion. One would the university. 
eligible would the common school gradu- 
ates who had achieved intellectual matur- 
ity. this criterion estimated that 
about per cent the present body 
students enrolled universities would 
qualified for university career. About 
seventy-five universities would probably 
enough meet the legitimate needs the 
nation. The other institution for graduates 
the common school would the techno- 
logical institute. Such schools would at- 
tended those who wished pursue 
strictly vocational courses which not 
have the requirements profession. 

Finally desirable modern American 
school system would abandon the practice 
local control illustrated the thou- 
sands small districts managed locally 
thousands local school boards. Control 
education would pass from local boards 
the state board education. The state 
would also the unit that would finance 
the schools all parts the state. The 
present systems control and financing 
Delaware, Maryland, and New Hamp- 
shire are suggested patterns the de- 
sirable kind, 

This book raises and deals boldly with 
controversial issues. written with clar- 
ity, forcefulness, and conviction. ob- 
viously the product wide first-hand ex- 
perience and long and thorough study 
the issues involved. 

Joun BENDER 
University Oklahoma 


CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES AND SOCIAL 
Minor Gwynn, The Mac- 
millan Company. 630 pages. $3.50. 
Members the teaching profession will 

greatly impressed with Curriculum Prin- 


ciples and Social Trends. This book dis- 
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cusses the historical development curricu- 
lum both the elementary and secondary 
schools the nation from the standpoint 
influences social trends have had and may 
continue have education. Parts the 
historical materials seem rather long, but 
the author has developed his theme admira- 
bly. One cannot escape the impact his- 
tory the present and the probable course 
our schools. One cannot deny that social 
trends are destined play great part 
shaping the future public schools our na- 
tion. The implications are clear that schools 
are the Problems youth 
have not been met, educational leaders have 
not put into practice the best educational 
philosophy, community needs and resources 
are not always recognized and utilized 
the fullest extent possible. The purposes for 
which the American public schools have 
been established are not yet attained. The 
unique place education the lives 
American youth yet come into its 
own. Dr. Gwynn has focused attention 
these problems. has made careful 
analysis curriculum principles light 
these present day trends society and 
shows how the school destined play 
greater part the lives the youth 
America. has implied not pointed the 
way more dynamic school system that 
will necessity arise the task that 
earlier schools once wrought when life 
was far less complex. The content the 
book forward-looking, well-organized, 
easily read, and thought provoking. The 
author conservative his statements 
that does not beyond his data draw- 
ing conclusions. 

This book suited college classes 
which textbook desired that will give 
school. The organization the book 
such that college teachers and students may 
use most effectively since well illus- 
trated, contains thought questions and se- 
lected bibliographies the close each 
chapter. The book will appeal also ad- 
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ministrators, supervisors and curriculum 
specialists. 

Moon 
Florida State College for Women 


EDUCATION FoR FREEDOM Robert 
Hutchens. Louisiana State University 
Press. 108 pp. $1.50. 


Within the compass few score 
pages the virile and aggressive president 
The University Chicago again states his 
educational philosophy. The basis series 
lectures given him The Louisiana 
State University 1941. These have been 
rewritten and with the additional chapters, 
form logical, consistent, and rather com- 
plete pattern the author’s beliefs. the 
first chapter, “The Autobiography 
Uneducated Man,” the author purports 
describe his own education any but glow- 
ing terms, albeit somewhat roguishly and, 
suspect, with his tongue his cheek. 
One can hardly believe that was mis- 
educated the extent portrayed. The ac- 
count entertaining, even though exag- 

There can question, however, that 
the author feels deeply and strongly about 
the direction (or lack it) which charac- 
terizes American education. Championing 
thoroughgoing educational reforms, 
strong attack waged against materialism, 
scientism, presentism and anti-intellectual- 
ism. assumes the human world has 
intellectual basis and believes that the in- 
stitutions higher learning make their 
supreme contribution developing and 
using intelligence. Aims there must be, and 
the greatest and most important must 
held even without the support the proofs 
natural science. Sentimentalism, the irra- 
tional desire helpful one’s fellow- 
men, dangerous. must modified 
critical judgment and intelligent insight, 
that there may “achievement the 
common good through 
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chapter, “How Save the Colleges,” 
exhibition missionary zeal for vital 
functional fundamental education, based 
more than mere trivialties, and the same 
time apologia for the educational plan 
now operation the University Chi- 
cago designed hasten development the 
student maturity. Now and after the war 
the central need will “candid and intrepid 
thinking about fundamental Out 
the chaos present-day education must 
come those “ideals which should animate 
mankind.” 

The volume relates little which new 
about the author’s beliefs, the main theses 
have already been published elsewhere. 
does, however, bring them into logical or- 
der and re-emphasizes them. Understand- 
ing, vitality, direction—all these are 
attained through the study masterpieces 
and means deductive processes 
reasoning. implication and direct attack 
sharp issue taken with those who hold 
the pragmatic viewpoint. 

The action the University Chicago 
challenge other institutions and the 
standardizing agencies. vigorous satire 
and intriguing style enforces the argument. 
The goad invective satire used in- 
cisively against those who dissent from the 
program. One feels that Dr. Hutchens 
rather welcomes opportunity wage 
battle with the opposition which 
aroused. This position vigorously held 
and vigorously expounded. will stimu- 
late thought; will arouse discussion. 


STUDENT AND SPENDING 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Mary Crawford. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. 265 pp. $3.50. 

This comprehensive study stu- 
dent spending Indiana University. Al- 
though has its roots the annual studies 
students’ budgets carried the Uni- 
versity since 1925, confined almost en- 
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tirely data collected from representa- 
tive sample 1275 unmarried undergradu- 
ates for the academic year, 1940-41. The 
immediate purpose discover the char- 
acteristic patterns student consumption 
and reveal how these patterns vary 
among different individuals and groups 
response diverse personality, social, and 
economic factors. The larger aim se- 
cure research data which may used 
compare the patterns consumption 
students Indiana University with those 
students other colleges and universities 
and with those single consumers gen- 

The study searching and detailed, cov- 
ering fourteen different items the stu- 
dent budget: rent, food, clothing, personal 
care, laundry, recreation, refreshments, uni- 
versity fees, textbooks, organization dues, 
transportation, health, contributions and 
gifts, and general reading. the whole 
the book clearly and concisely written. 
Although replete with statistical data— 
ninety-four tables appear within its covers 
—ample interpretation provided. 
readable well scholarly. 

Some the findings and conclusions 
seem relatively obvious and insignificant 
this reviewer. Among those that prove more 
interesting are the following: 

The fourth the students who were 
the lowest spending bracket were found 
economize most the items related 
recreation and refreshments. author 
saw this fact, argument for the 
provision the university entertainment 
and recreational facilities for these stu- 
dents.” 

The amount spent for clothing, 
recreation, and refreshments decreased 
steadily relation rising academic 
achievement, gaged terms honor points 
earned per semester. 

The range individual sepnding 
most items great and result indi- 
viduals’ patterns spending vary consider- 
ably. Those items which showed the great- 
est elasticity expenditure were clothing, 


recreation, refreshments, dues, health, 
transportation, general reading, and con- 
tributions. 

“Many the usages which mate- 
rially affect spending are social rather than 
academic While the economic 
status the student undoubtedly the 
major determinant the amount spends 
college, the folkways campus living 
have important influence how 
spends that portion his funds which not 
required meet certain uniform costs.” 

This book will appeal chiefly the spe- 
cialist the field consumer economics, 
the college administrator, and others 
dealing with special aspects student life. 
The sociologist may find focus inter- 
grounds, social canons, and campus folk- 
ways the patterns student consump- 
tion, The psychologist and psychiatrist will 
interested the influence unique 
patterns personality stresses and strains 
upon the consumption habits individual 
students, and vice versa. 

KERCHER 
Western Michigan College 


tional Society College Teachers 
Education, Yearbook, 
University Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1943. 256 pp. $2.00. 

The history education replete with 
instances where men and 
taught school instead teaching life. Hap- 
pily the present century one which 
energetic effort being made close the 
gap between school and life. this occurs, 
the problems life increasingly become the 
problems the Consequently, chil- 
dren must taught exercise judgment. 
They must taught how resolve am- 
biguous, incomplete, indeterminate situa- 
tions. 

But judgmental situations are not all 
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the same form pattern. The discipline 
judgment varies. Most notable for the 
purposes the present Yearbook the dif- 
ference between judgment fact and 
judgment practice. The latter resolves 
the question, “What shall do?” The 
former resolves the question, “What can 
do?” “If this, what will happen, 
what will the consequences be?” 

the contention the current Year- 
book that contemporary education has been 
over occupied with the judgmental situation 
fact. Not only that, but complains that 
educators have indiscriminately assumed 
that the discipline for judgments practice 
the same that for judgments fact. 

illustrate, the discipline technique 
for obtaining accurate judgment fact 
well known. the scientific method. 
Objectivity insured excluding com- 
pletely possible the character bias the 
When this sort objectivity 
introduced into the schools technique 
for handling controversial issues—issues 
which demand judgment what prac- 
tice shall be—the result the well known 
public insistence that the school should not 
take sides, that should neutral. The 
Yearbook maintains that this but 
The result really 
impossible judgmental situation 
demanding personal commitment for prac- 
tical action transposed into one excluding 
the preferential character the teacher 
student investigator. shall do?” 
situation turned into can do?” 
“Tf this, what will happen?” one. 

the schools seem morally inept cop- 
ing with the cultural crises our day, 
they seem unable show forth pupils and 
teachers who are capable wise choice 
backed enthusiastic imperatives action, 
here the reason. have neglected 
analyse and develop the technique “dis- 
cipline practical judgment demo- 
cratic society.” 

The major portion the Yearbook de- 
voted just this task. Three phases are 
noted the discipline practical judg- 


ment. First concerns the ends action 
practice. Second concerns accurate un- 
derstanding the facts the case. The 
third concerns adaptation means 
ends into program plan. Stated differ- 
ently, judgment may said have three 
moods, the optative, indicative, and impera- 
tive. While the discipline factual judg- 
ment concerned with the indicative mood 
only, the discipline practical judgment 
concerned with the interpenetration all 
three moods. 

should constantly borne mind 
that these moods are moods judger. 
Central the discipline practical judg- 
ment, therefore, the character the 
pupil teacher. What this means that 
the discipline form which practical judg- 
ment takes bound influenced the 
form character the judger, his in- 
dividuality, his preference, his bias. 

But often the judger has various char- 
acters preferences and not infrequently 
these conflict with one another. choosing 
between them, how one test the valid- 
ity his judgment choice? Judgments 
fact are tested their objectivity, their 
accuracy. Practical judgments, however, 
are tested their adequacy, their 
ethical adequacy. Adequacy rightness 
practical judgment determined the 
extent which all those involved concur 
common policy, or, the phrase 
the Yearbook, reach “community per- 
suasion those judging.” 

This high standard indeed. com- 
mon persuasion has been reached among 
scientists the discipline factual judg- 
ment. But can common persuasion 
achieved among those 
judgments involving ethical considerations? 
The answer this question found 
the four chapters, dealing with sym- 
bolism and generalization, Indeed, these 
chapters provide some the most thought- 
provoking reading the entire book. 
Whether not such community can 
reached, the degree which approxi- 
mately achieved makes the next best stand- 
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ard. Obviously, there practically dif- 
ference between this ethical criterion 
judgment validity and the ethic democ- 
racy. 

Such the thesis and argument the 
Yearbook. has been greatly simplified 
here, not over-simplified. The authors 
the Yearbook have expanded their thesis 
with minuteness and thoroughness that 
quite exceptional for yearbooks. fact 
one should pick this volume who not 
prepared study reads. not that 
the prose style difficult but rather that 
the reader asked carry much 
mind the argument slowly unfolds. 
anything prevents the volume from having 
the wide reading deserves, will the 
demands imposes careful reading. 

Those who are most likely doubt the 
conclusions the Yearbook are those who 
think they have already successfully done 
what the Yearbook says results confusion. 
They are teachers who think they have 
already long been engaged teaching chil- 
dren adopt scientific frame mind 
while making practical judgments. 
course, they may unwittingly have been 
making the distinction demanded the 
authors the Yearbook. But they may also 
have rechecked their procedures and still 
fail see wherein the discipline science 
inapplicable the case practical judg- 
ment. this they seem have the support 
Dewey himself for appears take the 
position that facts are not just facts but 
sued. This being the case, there are 
separate different disciplines for facts and 
facts action. Indeed there advantage 
gained employing just one dis- 
cipline and that the hope that the com- 
munity persuasion, already established 
for science, will more quickly established 
ethical judgments well. Readers tak- 
ing this view will want read and reread 
very carefully pages 158-60 where the 
authors the Yearbook critically consider 
Dewey’s position. 
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But whatever the exact nature the 
discipline practical judgment, the Year- 
book has made unmistakable case for the 
fact that this discipline has been sadly neg- 
lected. Even this were the only point 
made, the authors the Yearbook, George 
Axtelle, Kenneth Benne, Bruce Raup, and 
Othanel Smith, could yet rest assured 
that the five years careful preparation 
which they devoted this volume have 
been well spent. course they have done 
much more provoke thought. any 
event, one can continue maintain his 
reputation thoughtful student educa- 
tion unless has read this Yearbook. 

Joun BRUBACHER 
Yale University 


John Duncan. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 240 pp. 
$3.00. 

Lankhills School Hampshire must 
included the list British experimental 
schools that have attracted widespread at- 
tention recent years; and its master, 
John Duncan, must admitted, can- 
didate least, the roll devoted 
teachers who have contributed much 
school houses hundred pupils certified 
mentally subnormal, and the present book 
Mr. Duncan presents the psychological 
principles and educational practices that 
have been employed with apparent success. 

From the psychological point view, 
the significant thing the practical applica- 
tion the multiple factor theory terms 
Spearman and those who follow his 
thought and terminology. The book devotes 
considerable space the experimental use 
tests among children for pur- 
poses determining levels and types 
ability. Mr. Duncan’s startling claim 
that while these children rank the lowest 
the population verbal abstract 
intelligence (I.Q.), they nevertheless ap- 


proximate the level “children middle 
ability” dealing with “relationships 
things that can seen handled.” The 
author points out that this latter area has 
never been adequately explored for its spe- 
cial factors. The hypothesis great im- 
portance, though not exactly novel one. 
Mr. Duncan’s forthright attempt put 
into practice gives the book unique value. 

From the practical educational angle, 
great interest that the Lankhills meth- 
ods, far they deal with concrete and 
visual materials, may apply equally well 
the “ordinary child.” from this idea 
that the book derives its Fundamental 
this conclusion the principle that, for 
most children, education should not 
“passed down from above through the me- 
dium words” but “built from below 
through the medium the concrete, the 
visual, and the everyday.” 

The greater part the book given 
very practical presentation “cyclostyled 
copies schemes work and memo- 
randa.” These have the value that they 
were prepared for teachers taking courses 
offered the school—teachers who wanted 
useful guides and patterns. They cover such 
activities handwork and crafts, wood- 
work, paper and cardboard work, needle- 
work, domestic subjects, art, country danc- 
ing, physical education, 
English, number, geography, 

Besides its obvious uses, the book should 
contribute the study comparative edu- 
cation for the reason that presents 
typically British approach, written 
simple and interesting style. 

VALENTINE 

San Francisco State College 


ADVENTURE 
TION, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1943. $4.00. 802 pp. 


This fifth volume the series five 
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reports the “Eight Year Study” the 
Commission the Relation School and 
College the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation collection descriptions the 
programs the thirty secondary schools 
involved this nation-wide educational ex- 
periment financed the Carnegie Cor- 
poration New York and the General 
Education Board. 

The reports this volume prepared 
members the staff the school con- 
cerned, differ from those Volume 
the series “Exploring the Curriculum” 
that the latter volume the programs 
the participating schools were described 
three curriculum consultants, Giles, 

Each report intended give the reader 
idea least some the features 
the experimental program the particular 
school—its content, arrangement, methods 
and objectives philosophy. many in- 
stances the reader gets clear picture 
the program—in others the program de- 
scribed vaguely only part. some 
instances the reader very likely feel 
that case old wine new 
bottles, that novel names and phrases have 
been employed window dressing for 
rather conventional programs—for exam- 
ple “Early Civilizations” for ancient his- 
tory. 

There is, however, abundant evidence 
great variety interesting experimenta- 
tion. Among the most common experi- 
mental variables may mentioned (1) 
utilization the community curriculum 
materials, (2) greatly increased use real- 
istic instructional material and activities— 
excursions, social organizations, construc- 
tion objects, and pupil activities some- 
what similar those ordinary life, (3) 
the centering and organization subject 
matter around life areas 
which transcended the bounds subjects 
and which involved several subjects, for 
example “Personal Living, Social Relations, 
The American Scene,” etc., (4) the com- 
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bination English and the social studies 
and sometimes also with art other sub- 
ject, (5) pupil participation selection 
topics areas study and the planning 
the learning activities involved, (6) em- 
phasis upon such objectives (a) develop- 
ing creativeness, ingenuity 
(b) developing the habit and skill reflec- 
tive and critical thinking, (c) developing 
high quality social attitudes, (d) develop- 
ing reading, recreational and other activity 
and intellectual interests, (e) developing 
aesthetic sensitivity, and (7) the increased 
attention the individual—his problems 
and interest and bringing more student 
guidance into the curriculum. 

Despite the huge size the volume— 
800 pages, its vagueness places, the ap- 
parent tendency put the best foot forward 
and give the impression more thor- 
oughgoing curriculum organization than 
actually was accomplished, one the 
most significant volumes American sec- 
ondary education. Not only should 
brought the attention all high school 
teachers and administrators but all prospec- 
tive secondary school teachers should feast 
upon its abundant rich suggestion. The 
great majority them will astounded 
the ferment that work the high 
school and the great variety efforts 
develop educational experiences which will 
result better learning, better growth 
personality, greater and more permanent 
educational and recreational interests and 
most important, greater understanding 
the world which live and greater in- 
terest continuing the extension and en- 
richment that understanding. 

University Colorado 


FICTION 


Tom Howard Fast. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 341 pp. $2.75. 


Citizen Tom Paine Howard Fast has 
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done masterful job portraying one 
America’s best known, but least understood, 
characters. the average reader the 
name, Thomas Paine, synonymous with 
Common Sense, easily his most widely 
known work. But this picturesque and 
moving historical novel one introduced 
Thomas Paine, citizen the world. 

Projected against the backdrop the 
turbulent years which lived, Paine 
viewed the reader for what really 
was: revolutionary, political pamphleteer 
and agitator the first rank. Mr. Fast has 
wisely refrained from attempting com- 
plete review Paine’s life, but has 
omitted little the story that real 

Here the reader meets face face this 
eccentric character Quaker and Anglican 
stock, whose English father attempted 
make staymaker out him and failed. 
Poor and self-educated young Paine came 
America the eve the Revolution 
seek his fortune. Having failed practically 
everything else tried, Thomas Paine 
last found himself editorial and journal- 
istic work. 

novelist Mr. Fast may excused 
for overemphasizing Paine’s frequent lack 
dignity and his weakness for drink. But, 
all fairness Paine, the reader should 
keep mind the fact that “two-bottle” 
men were not uncommon that day, even 
among the leading statesmen the world. 

Thomas Paine accurately pictured 
this story the person most responsible for 
bringing into public view (with his Com- 
mon Sense) the ridiculous position the 
English American colonists, who, while 
actually committing revolutionary 
against England, were still preaching loy- 
alty her. Likewise, given due credit 
for being one the greatest morale builders 
(with his series papers entitled the 
during the dark days the 
Revolution. 

After the colonies were free from Eng- 
land, Paine’s work seemed finished 
this side the ocean. Restless, turned 
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again Europe, for “where freedom was 
not there was his home.” Always fighting 
for the rights man, participated 
abortive revolution England and suc- 
cessful one France. 

the beginning the nineteenth cen- 
tury Paine returned America, poor and 
forlorn. Some his 
notably The Age Reason and letter 
harm among all classes people. This col- 
orful character, whose thoughts and writ- 
ings have left indelible mark the bible 
American liberties, whose friends in- 
cluded humanity from the scum the 
gutter those sitting the highest seats 
government the world, died New 
York state, neglected and ostracized old 
man, 

That Paine was deist and that was 
addicted drink there can doubt; 
but inferences sometimes drawn that was 
atheist, adulterer and coward are 
without foundation, Whatever was, this 
story ends appropriately with recital 
the fact that death, life, Thomas 
Paine’s bones were not allowed rest 
peace. They were dug up, transported 
across the ocean and eventually lost view 
somewhere England. 

The casual reader will enlightened 
and entertained this interesting volume. 
The serious-minded, studious reader will 
find himself drawing parallels and engaging 
deep thought long after lays 
Tom Paine the table. 

SEWELL 
State Teachers College 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 


HISTORY 


Tue Philip Hitti. Princeton 
University Press. 216 pp. $2.00. 
beautiful and appropriate format, 
which fine sample bookmaking, this 
brief history the Arabs, condensed from 
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the author’s monumental History the 
Arabs, timely and enlightening. Offered 
for sale the United States only, this edi- 
tion particular interest the present 
time when many news dispatches are 
coming from Africa and the Far East, and 
when interest international matters runs 
high. 

The author eminently fitted for the 
preparation the volume. was for- 
merly teacher the University Beirut, 
then lecturer the Oriental Department 
Columbia University, and now pro- 
fessor Semitic Literature Princeton. 
the author ten books Oriental 
subjects, and the leading historian 
the people whose work covers. 

Islamism embraced 275 million peo- 
ple, eighth those living the globe. 
The Arabic alphabet more widely used 
than any other except Latin. the popular 
mind Arabia associated with sheikhs 
(Hollywood patterns), harems, camels, 
date palms, Arabian horses. less well 
known for its cultural contributions. Moses’ 
wife, the kings Jeremiah, the young 
woman celebrated Solomon’s Song 
Songs, Job, Muhammad, Zenobia are not 
usually placed this ethnic group the 
general reader, The Western World 
knows much more The Arabian Nights, 
Scheherazade, and Fatima than does 
Avicenna and Averroes. The romantic life 
Baghdad, with its luxurious palaces, its 
splendor and grandeur, better known 
the general reader than are the Universi- 
ties Cordova and Granada. 

this volume the history the Arabs 
traced from the early Bedouin tribes 
through the rise Islam, development 
the caliphate, acceptance learning from 
Arabia, India and Greece, and develop- 
ment culture which dominated the 
Middle Ages. Finally, the Crusades are 
described which ushered the decline 
the Arabs’ political power. proper pro- 
portion the author describes military life, 
religious development, scientific progress, 
literary contributions, and the fine arts. 
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chapter also devoted the everyday life 
the people. Wisely and discriminatingly 
the major patterns Arab and Moslem life 
are portrayed. 

Admittedly the history addressed 
the general reader rather than the schol- 
ar. the hope the author “that this 
brief history the Arab world will sug- 
gest how intimately part our own 
history is.” Interesting and refreshing, 
not ponderous style, the general reader 
will find fascinating story, but the 
other hand, the book will serve admirably 
for the personal library the student 
teacher history, well the student 
the history education. valuable for 
supplementary reading. 


LIMITATION AND Sid- 
ney Hook. The John Day Company. 
273 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Hook states his Introduction that 
this book aims primarily “fruitful for- 
mulation” the the ‘great man’ 
‘hero’ history.” modestly adds that 
“we are offering not theory history 
but contribution theory history, 
one which must taken note any 
adequate account human history.” 
developing his analysis states the extreme 
position the advocates the “heroic 
interpretation” history and the deter- 
minists before and after Marx. demon- 
strates that both positions are untenable, 
without, must added, great deal 
trouble. Neither heroes irresistible 
forces, contends, can alone determine 
the course history. recognizes the 
finality past events, but insists that 
means only that historical events are 
irreversible, not that they are all necessary 
and certainly not that they are all good” 
(p. 134). short takes the eminently— 
but means that genu- 
ine alternatives have frequently been pres- 
ent historical turning points. Sometimes 
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men, sometimes “forces” have determined 
the course that followed. tree his- 
tory,” Mr. Hook declares, “has ‘true’ 
‘necessary’ ‘predetermined’ ‘fixed’ 
shape. Neither has infinite variety 
branchings without law pattern mu- 
tual support and interrelation. not 
patch tangle wilderness where nothing 
leads anywhere and anything can grow 
any place” (p. 136). This being the case 
follows that certain times, under cer- 
tain conditions men unique power and 
ability can and alter the course human 
society. Lenin’s part directing the Rus- 
sian Revolution effectively cited illus- 
trate the point. addition developing 
this thesis, Mr. Hook warns against heroes 
democracy—particularly military and 
political heroes—and assures his readers that 
democracy not impossible but diffi- 
cult. All which, seems this reader, 
does not add either fruitful formula- 
tion the role the hero history 
philosophy history. 

When this book first appeared attracted 
wide attention. Reviewers seldom failed 
mention that was written formerly 
devout Marxist. this does indeed rep- 
resent the apostasy high priest and 
spokesman one the really great reli- 
gious movements the last century, 
interesting document, but only for the 
reason that Dr. Johnson found woman 
preacher interesting. “Sir, 
preaching like dog’s walking his 
hinder legs. not done well; but you 
are surprised find done all.” 

VERNON CARSTENSEN 
Central Washington College Education 


LANGUAGE 


Essay Education. Clarke, Irwin and 
Company, Limited. 275 pp. 


discussions the problems involved 


ion 
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the teaching poetry one expects from 
Canadian British sources emphasis 
somewhat different from that American 
sources. Professor Diltz’s treatise stimu- 
lating its philosophy and precise and sug- 
gestive proposed procedures. 

The book essays develop the values 
that the art poetry may contribute the 
art living. The analyzable parts poetry 
must, argued, synthesized into 
effective whole. Even the secondary 
school level, literature should thought 
part the experience students. 

The author berates the “old defunct hu- 
manism” and propounds the thesis that 
the new humanism the philosophy ex- 
istence will transcend the philosophy 
knowledge. points out what calls 
the devastating effect “progressive” edu- 
cation the character and the culture 
people. One hopes right his judg- 
ment that there abroad the world 
new seriousness and deepening belief. 
Height and depth, not length and breadth, 
are the important educational dimensions. 
the poet who qualified speak for 
mankind. Great poetry charged with 
spiritual force. the business the 
teacher poetry aid students releas- 
ing this energy and making part their 

the early chapters the book there 
much preachment, but good preach- 
ment. The teacher’s “desk makes poor 
soap-box and worse pulpit.” But appar- 
ently sound practice for one who lec- 
tures teachers mount the pulpit. don’t 
object it; some may. are rather 
squeamish these latter days. 

The emphasis who the teacher 
timely. The teacher person more 
important than his semester hours. 

The second half the volume consti- 
tutes series reproduced lessons vari- 
ous poems. The proper amount prefatory 
analysis and skillful questioning are exem- 
plified. Necessary preparation the part 
the teacher the formulation brief 
statement the central theme poem 
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“for his own guidance.” (Note the mas- 
culine pronoun. 

Sandwiched between two the demon- 
stration lessons chapter Ques- 
tion Questioning.” begins: “Good 
questioning one the most important 
sources good teaching. Poor questioning 
worse than talking class.” The chap- 
ter will quite suggestive inexperienced 
teachers and quite helpful some experi- 
enced ones. will serve remind the 
latter bad habits into which they may 
have fallen. 

Its scholarly approach, its sincere treat- 
ment, and its appreciation the problems 
involved render Poetic Pilgrimage most 
worth-while book for American teachers 
English. 

State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


PHILOSOPHY 


Marshall. The John Day Company, 
Inc. 270 pp. $2.50. 

Much has been made the “four free- 
doms” enunciated President Roosevelt. 
Gandhi said have inquired when they 
were mentioned his presence, whether 
they included “the freedom free.” 
Hence derived the title this book. 

world revolt against paternalism 
new sense direction needed human 
affairs. For this the author furnishes chart 
principles, not blue print. emi- 
nently fitted for this task. President the 
Board Education the City New 
York, eminent lawyer, 1941 was 
awarded the Butler Silver Medal for his 
contribution political philosophy and edu- 
cation Columbia University. 

Though may going unrecognized, 
the whole world, including America, 
now revolution, not violent loudly- 
heralded, but revolution, nevertheless. 
“The common people the world—the 
workers America and Great Britain, the 
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farmers Russia, the coolies China, the 
mystery-ridden crowds India, yes, and 
the disillusioned people Italy and the 
fantasy-inspired youth Germany and 
Japan—are rebellion against the pattern 
being held down some person 
group, some other race 
war with paternalism, the revolution 
democratic and moves toward democracy. 
urge for “Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity”; for recognition every man 
unique; for the value every man; for 
attaining maturity all. Rugged com- 
petition and individualism, they have de- 
veloped and been known, must replaced 
less rugged and vital co-operation. 

“What This Thing Democracy?” the 
author asks. And furnishes clear and 
inspiring answer. More than majority rule 
representative government, more than 
machinery and generalities, democracy must 
recognize the basic drives life, must 
espouse psychological and ethical inter- 
pretation life. 

Paternalism, whether church, state 
science, must The expert 
must the servant rather than the master 
his fellow-men. Specialists may discover 
knowledge; experts must apply it, looking 
the progress mankind. The mammoths 
society, whether they are centralized 
government centralized industry, must 
recognize that co-operation destined 
replace and succeed competition. Paternal- 
ism practiced business trusts, labor 
unions, and agricultural groups must give 
way inclusive co-operation all 
groups the interest all mankind. 
Neither the proletariat the aristocrat, the 
consumers the producers, can longer 
draw the blanket security around their 
own, excluding other persons and groups. 
period when group co-operatives are 
growing stronger, there must 
tion the Totalitarians have 
destroyed co-operation; the Soviets, the 
agency the The Wayward nations 
—Germany and Italy—must dealt with 
delinquent children, reform 
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through punishment, except helps them 
become mature. 

base human nature not necessarily 
and primarily destructive. Nobler motives 
urge people seek for independence, for 
creativity, for co-operation. The post-war 
world must consider the problems tariff, 
immigration—separative forces—and, free- 
ing men from paternalism must educate 
them for fraternity. 

How shall the democratic ideal prop- 
agated? What kind education de- 
manded for free men? There perennial 
conflict between the advocates classical 
education with those urging vocational 
preparation. the former the author says: 
classic theory education approaches 
life looking backwards. would have 
drive looking into the mirror facing 
the rear the car rather than through the 
windshield.” “The classics may en- 
liven the past and explain features the 
present, but they are map the future.” 
Today schools must recognize the work-a- 
day world, every-day experiences, and must 
furnish understanding man and his 
experiences. mature society each man 
must fill his niche varied education 
demanded. Whatever his abilities 
chosen occupation, the pupil must sense the 
need for co-operation solving common 
human problems. All the members the 
society must attain the intellectual maturity 
which comes from realization their 
place our common life. 
countries after the war there will neces- 
sity for feeding, clothing and pacifying the 
population. But the emotions these peo- 
ples must educated towards social and 
moral This more important than 
any structural blue print for society de- 
vising techniques administer post-war 
organization. “Only when politics serves 
ethical ends and satisfies the mature needs 
man can political institutions assure men 
the freedom free.” 
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THE MEANING INTELLIGENCE 
George Stoddard. The Macmillan 


Company, 1943. Pp. 498. $4.00. 

Whether the human race possessed 
the power survive its evil ways and tragic 
blunders, including its terrible propensity 
for blood-letting grander and grander 
scale, question that confronts all think- 
ing persons. For moods depression thus 
engendered Stoddard’s The Meaning 
Intelligence splendid tonic—in that 
shows how our intellectual resources are 
strong and varied enough for all demands, 
will only take the pains preserve 
and enrich them. The road that leads 
this encouraging conclusion the exacting 
but convincing one critical interpretation 
the scientific materials that deal with the 
nature intelligence and its bearing the 
problems life. This Stoddard has done 
sixteen chapters organized under five larger 
heads. 

Part the Nature Intelligence, 
includes two chapters. The first presents 
comprehensive and socially meaningful defi- 
nition intelligence manifested seven 
attributes and two further essential qualities. 
the second chapter the studies leading 
authorities the physiological basis intel- 
ligence are The four chapters 
Part II, which devoted the Measure- 
ment Intelligence, give historical ac- 
count the background mental testing 
and penetrating criticisms the limitations 
the different types available group and 
individual tests. Pointed suggestions are also 
presented for the improvement testing, 
especially for the higher ranges ability 
and the upper age levels. 

Six chapters are devoted the Growth 
Intelligence Part III. The material 
again consists essentially critical review 
the fundamental studies and conclusions 
the authorities this field. doing, 
persistent effort made throw light 
such significant and enduring questions 
delinquency, race problems, rural and urban 
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conditions, and sex differences. the last 
two chapters this section attention 
given the concepts feeblemindedness 
and genius together with illuminating 
discussion the values and the problems 
presented society these two extremes 
the population the light the latest 
scientific knowledge concerning them. 

Part Heredity and Environ- 
ment the author examines two chapters 
the major studies bearing upon the effect 
these two interacting factors upon the 
development the child and youth. 
doing so, makes forceful pleas for the 
provision society backgrounds that 
will much more fertile than those now 
available millions children for the full- 
est growth that possible dull and bright 
alike. The first the two final chapters, 
which constitute Part deals with the 
implications our present understanding 
intelligence for number important 
educational problems such promotion, the 
chology, adolescence, and the role the 
teacher. the last chapter implications are 
given for certain unsolved social problems 
such eugenics and the place talent and 

whole the volume characterized 
two striking qualities. the first place 
unmistakably the labor scholar who 
has not only mastered the best work his 
field but has made substantial and original 
contributions himself, one who rightly can 
and does speak with authority. the sec- 
ond place there manifest throughout the 
commendable determination scientist 
bring forcefully the attention 
ailing society the healing that lies the 
wise use what known his field. This 
does well mulled comment 
numerable incidents the passing scene 
and pregnant suggestions what 
needs done—as these would occur 
one who not only knew but had full faith 
the common man and the American 
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psychologists, social scientists, and advanced 
educational workers this book one the 
most valuable that has appeared recent 
years. For ambitious young professional men 
and women these several fields 
gold mine challenging and socially sig- 
nificant problems. 

TERRY 


University Alabama 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


AMERICA edited Dr. Samuel 
Van Valkenburg. Prentice-Hall. 284 
pp. $2.00. (Contributors: Ellsworth 
Huntington, Wallace Atwood, Sam- 
uel Van Valkenburg, Elmer Ekblaw, 
Clarence Jones, and Earl Shaw.) 


America War appears have accom- 
plished its announced purpose, i.e., “to put 
the geographical point view war— 
seen from the American: angle—before the 
American public.” Six specialists geo- 
graphical lore aptly present the subject 
public ripe for new approach old 
problem. They explain the reason for their 
effort the words political scientist, 
Nicholas Spykman, who says that “geog- 
raphy the most fundamental factor the 
foreign policy states because the most 
permanent.” 

Eight well written chapters carefully 
compare America (more accurately the 
United States) with the leading nations in- 
volved this so-called World War Two. 
The average citizen the United States 
naively feels that his country superior 
any other but unable usually supply 
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supporting The book under review 
has done excellent job meeting that 
lack factual support. Its tables are ac- 
curate and informative, its logic sound, 
and the authors’ sense fair play and ob- 
jectivity unquestioned. 

heartening learn that the United 
States surpassed agricultural produc- 
tivity per man, health and vigor, diet, and 
medical care only New Zealand, and 
leads the world industrial productivity 
per worker, income per capita, patents, and 
higher education. patent from the facts 
presented that this favored position due 
largely such geographical factors cli- 
mate, fertile soil, flora and fauna, and espe- 
cially the advantage 
oceans 

The closing chapter offers pattern for 
peace somewhat after the Ely Culbertson 
plan. Under political guaranteed 
the Atlantic Charter, the world di- 
vided into eight economic blocs. The 
United States heads the list, followed 
Caribbean America, South America, The 
British Empire, Europe, Russia, The Near 
East, and The Far East. 

One inclined believe that plethora 
books the subject war has been 
written since 1940, but even so, this one 
timely. well written, compactly set up, 
and its 284 pages are packed full valuable 
information, tables, and maps. 
viewer heartily urges careful reading its 
pages because the modern airplane, fast 
ships, automobile, and many other discov- 
eries have made absolutely essential that 
the world understood the light the 
new geography. 

Frep 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
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cies and member the Board Trus- 
tees the National Probation Association. 
His article, Some Tested Techniques 
Delinquency, challenges teachers 
examine their procedures with pupils. 

Education and Confidence the Com- 
mon Man has been prepared Mc- 
Connell, acting dean the College 
Science, Literature, and the Arts the 
University Minnesota. Dr. McConnell 
well-known psychologist and has held 
important administrative posts several 
educational institutions. the University 
Minnesota has been professor edu- 
cation, chairman the committee 
educational research, associate dean the 
College Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, and now acting dean. 

Neal Cross, assistant professor Eng- 
lish the Colorado State College Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado, issues ringing 
challenge Needed: Peace Colleges. Earlier 
wrote Change, General Educa- 
tion, and Reading Gray, al. Reading 
General Education, published the 
American Council Education, and 
Teaching English Wartime, pamphlet 
publication the National Council 
Teachers English. 

Jack MacDonald furnishes interlude 
lighter vein Confession Writer Buys 
Nutmeg. English teachers may well medi- 
tate his style and his portrayal the 
Articles Mr. MacDonald have 
Short Stories, Every Week and the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

Albert William Levi, already known 
has sent Social Science and 
the Post-War This article 
address read paper before the Third 
Annual Conference for Teachers the 
Social Sciences Secondary Schools and 
Junior Colleges, the University Chi- 
cago July, 1943. Professor Levi, was 


formerly Dartmouth College, and 
now Research Associate Social Studies 
the Co-operative Study General Edu- 
cation the American Council Edu- 
cation, with headquarters the University 
Chicago. 

Lawrence Greeg Thomas, Stanford 
University, contributes Building Ex- 
perimental Theory Teacher Education. 
The article presents the need for clarifica- 
tion objectives teacher education 
program and was prepared the request 
committee faculty and students 
connection with the experimental program 
being carried Stanford University 
the institution participates the study 
the Teacher Education Commission the 
American Council Education. Mr. 
Thomas assistant professor Education 
and assistant director Stanford’s Civil 
Affairs Training School under the Provost 
Marshal General’s Office. specializes 
educational philosophy and educational 
sociology, and author the monograph, 
“Mental Tests Instruments Science” 
the Psychological Monograph Series. 
January, 1942, wrote What Metaphys- 
ics for Modern Education for THE 
CATIONAL 

Defense Teachers from the pen 
Athens, West Virginia, where pro- 
fessor Foreign Languages. already 
known the author other articles writ- 
ten for THE Forum, 
School and Society, and other magazines. 

The Green Mountain delight- 
ful interpretive sketch Zephine Hum- 
phrey, Dorset, Vermont. Her seventeen 
books include Over Against Green Peak, 
The Story Dorset, and 
Green Mountains Sierras. She has been 
frequent contributor The Atlantic 
Monthly and other magazines. Despite her 
prominent position author, she illus- 
trates the good citizen community, na- 
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tional and international interests, her 
multiform role wife, participant com- 
munity affairs, interest internationalism, 
and advocacy world peace. 

Charles Odom reexamines the in- 
fluence and teachings the famous Har- 
vard psychologist his James, 
Great Teacher. Dr. Odom associate pro- 
fessor psychology and consulting psy- 
chologist for counseling Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute Lafayette, Louisiana. 
has contributed articles number 
educational journals. 

onder—the Beginning Wisdom 
second article during the last year written 
Louise Purwin, recent graduate 
Stanford University, who now with the 
United Press San Francisco. She de- 
scribes the Junior Museum Palo Alto, 
where hundreds children enjoy their 
leisure and the same time gain valuable 
knowledge and pursue their hobbies. 

timely subject Education and Peace- 
teme Employment, written Lester 
Kirkendall, formerly head the Division 
Educational Guidance the University 
Oklahoma, and now with the North 
Carolina State Board Health. 

Carroll Champlin, frequent con- 
discusses Our Philosophy the Science 
Dr. Champlin Professor 
Education Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. has written much for educational 
journals, 

The Doctrine Indtvidual 
bility was submitted Morris Schaefer, 
now the army air forces our country. 
Last year was president Gamma Zeta 
chapter Kappa Delta the State 


Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
contributed article for the Novem- 
ber, 1942, 

pretation Training for Citizenship and 
Democracy, considers student government 
schools and socialized procedures reci- 
tations. writes article critical both 
procedures. charge the Depart- 
ment Education the New Mexico 
State Teachers College Silver City. 
has written frequently for educational 

Several poets have contributed this 
issue. Free Gladys Vondy 
Robertson, Denver, Colorado. Dorothy 
Lee Richardson, Rockville, Connecticut, 
wrote Sunset the South Shore. She the 
author several poems our last volume. 
Mabel Meadows Staats California State 
Teachers College (Pennsylvania) the 
author Daughter Geraldine 
Dilla translated poem from The Mar- 
Figaro, naming Democracy. She 
has often written for EDUCATIONAL 
and other magazines. Anna Ro- 
zilla Crever San Jose, California, pre- 
sents The Grandest Thing. Anna Louise 
Barney, Dean Women Chico State 
College (Chico, California), life mem- 
ber Kappa Delta Pi, has published 
number poems and has published prose 
and translations. Her poem has the title 
The Side Door. 

Fifteen reviewers are represented 
the book review section. 


1 


Brief Browsings Books 


With this volume the section, “Review 
Current Periodical Literature,” dis- 
continued, and new department, “Brief 
Browsings Books,” makes its bow. The 
purpose the latter give brief notices 
books which cannot reviewed exten- 
sively, either because space lacking be- 
cause complete reviews will not neces- 
sary view the interests our 
The department also designed give 
current information publications which 
have not been submitted the editor for 
review. will supplement the information 
given the review columns, and will por- 
tray leading movements 
will informal, planned running com- 
ment publications, authors, and current 
trends. 

series pamphlets which may 
considerable value teachers geography 
and those interested world affairs 
the Good Neighbor Series, Sydney 
Greenbie. Each volume has eighty-four 
pages and sells for $0.56. The publishers 
are Row, Peterson and Company. The 
books are brilliantly written and superbly 
Titles the Series, supplement- 
ing those already reviewed are: “By Cartb- 
bean “The Central Five,” “Re- 
publics the “Between Moun- 
tain and “Children the Sun,” 
“The Fertile The eight volumes 
which comprise the complete series cover 
all the Latin-American countries South 
America, Each has pronouncing vocabu- 
lary and introduction John Stude- 
baker. 

Two new volumes The Alice and 
Jerry Books Series have appeared recently. 
One them, The Wishing Well, 
primer which can used supplement the 
basic text the series without fear meet- 
ing new Written Selma Cough- 


lan and Mabel O’Donnell, the volume has 
which will appeal young Neigh- 
bors the Hill, the same series, has 
recently been published. written 
Flack and Mabel O’Donnell, and 
like its companion volumes illustrated at- 
Each volume sells for $0.72. 
The publishers are Row, Peterson and 
Company. 

perennial difficulty instruction 
that finding materials which are adapted 
the different levels mental ability. 
Eugene Seymour and Paul James Smith 
have attacked this problem issuing their 
Solid Geometry which provision made 
for group exercises three levels ability. 
The diagrams are excellent. are ap- 
plications the theory present-day con- 
ditions. aid the military and naval 
training introduction spherical trigo- 
nometry has been included. Each unit in- 
cludes review essential facts, two tests, 
and cumulative review. The Macmillan 
Company are the publishers and the book 
sells for $1.60. 

hat Price Freedom? ninety-year-old 
author, who has been teacher, school 
principal, buyer hides, grubstaker, mine 
owner, and lawyer, discusses the present 
social and educational scene. father 
both the Minneapolis Conciliation and 
Small Debtors courts, has had unusual 
opportunities the listening post the 
world affairs. His themes range from 
aeroplane, weekly newspaper 
radio, Puritan Sabbath modern Sun- 
day, John Brown and the ‘underground 
railroad’ the New Deal and the world 
the making.” Chapter titles serve 
whet the appetite. Among them will 
found “Are You Unnecessarily Immoral?” 
Philosophy,” 
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“Priming the Pump Plugging the 
Leaks,” and “Sons and Daughters 
Men.” The one hundred and ninety-four 
pages bristle with sharp, satiric comment 
the passing parade life. Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., publish the book $2.50. 
Despite attack from many sources Latin 
still remains active subject the high 
examination Latim for 
Amercans Book II, Ullman and 
Norman Henry shows vast chasm 
from the textbooks students genera- 
tion ago. The book contains simple read- 
ings about Roman life beginning with the 
traditions which surround the Argonauts 
and passing Caesar’s wars and the poetry 
The book beautifully illustrated 
with its more than four hundred pictures, 
many color, and modern form and 
make-up. Much attention given proper 
motivation students and there wealth 
material for translation from English 
into Latin. Attention directed compar- 
ing Roman life with modern times and 
modern uses and values Latin. helpful 
appendix lists important dates and events, 
gives basic forms and rules syntax, pre- 
sents summary prefixes and suffixes, 
and supplies valuable list books for 
reference. The Macmillan Company pub- 
lished this 462-page textbook $2.40. 
Bruce Humphreys, Inc., have published 
pamphlet Historic Crown which 
sells for one dollar. written Car- 
roll Vincent Lonergan, who for four years 
was instructor history the Crown 
Point high school. seventy-nine pages 
the story the village and its forts set 
forth. illustrated. Students history 
will find valuable supplemental volume. 
The Journal Negro Education its 
summer number recounts the role The 
American Negro World Wars and 
II. This yearbook issue has many articles 
pertinent its central theme. Among the 
more than thirty authors who have written 
sections are Horace Mann Bond, 
DuBois, John Davis, Walter White, 
and Rufus Clement. historical sec- 


November 


tion tells the story the negro our wars 
prior 1917. second division the 
volume sketches the negro war industries 
and the role morale agencies among 
negroes World Wars and II. final 
division estimates the contribution which 
the negro will able make post-war 
reconstruction after World War and 
compares this with his achievements after 
World War Charles Thompson has 
edited the volume 224 pages which 
published the Bureau Educational 
Research Howard University. Orders 
will filled The Howard University 
Press $2.00. 

Six new pamphlets have been issued 
the Basic Science Education Series (Pri- 
mary Division) for the beginning grades 
published Row, Peterson and Company. 
Notice these was given our May issue. 
Now comes another with the title, 
designed for the junior high school level. 
was written Bertha Morris Parker, 
the laboratory schools the University 
The same rich coloring, the 
same interesting text, the same clear dia- 
grams characterize were found its 
predecessors. All the volumes the three 
series basic science education, primary, 
intermediate and junior high school, are 
illustrated color, and present their sub- 
ject matter simple, clear, language. 
Many other units are added the 
extensive number which already have been 
printed. Each pamphlet has thirty-six pages 
and the price $0.32 each. The units may 
purchased from Row, Peterson and 
Company. 

Mr. Marquis Ellsworth Gilmore, su- 
pervising principal the Canton (Ohio) 
public schools has written 
Good Classroom Methods and Procedures 
handbook for teachers and for students 
teacher training classes. The author was 
formerly training supervisor the labora- 
tory schools Kent State University. The 
present volume the result his ten years’ 
study methods all grades the Wells 
school. His outline topics follows the 
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traditional While the volume contains 
little that unique, valuable concise 
summary many tested classroom tech- 
niques. The Christopher Publishing House 
(1140 Columbus Avenue, Boston) pro- 
duced the book which costs $3.00. 

Henry Noble McCracken and Charles 
Gordon Post, the former the retired presi- 
dent, the latter assistant professor po- 
litical science Vassar College, have writ- 
ten Fair Play, Introduction Race and 
Group Relations. They state that their pur- 
pose is: “to discuss the idea and practice 
fair play relation problems which 
have long disturbed the people this 
world.” These problems have with 
the relations between Jew and Gentile, 
white man and black man, employer and 
employee; between religious groups, and 
between government and the individual.” 
The pamphlet forty-one pages has been 
published Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, 
New York). 

recent best-seller Winter’s Tales 
Isak Dinesen, author the earlier Seven 
Gothic Tales, and Out The 
eleven stories are dramatic their form, 
are chastely and beautifully told, and por- 
tray delicate colors, tints, and shades, 
they describe enthralling landscapes and 
sublime ocean scenes. With rare genius the 
author weaves narratives, sometimes real, 
sometimes almost unearthly, and stirs the 
minds and emotions her readers. The 
book should read for sheer beauty and 
enjoyment the stories. Random House, 
the publishers, are congratulated for 
producing such book which comes like 
healing balm the midst much injury 
done that which crude, ugly, and dis- 
cordant today’s world. Readers may se- 
cure the book for $2.50. 

Pantheon Books, Inc. (41 Washington 
Square, New York City) are the publishers 
pamphlet, The Universities Look for 
Unity, John Ulric Neff, now the 
University Chicago. The essay treats 
the “Responsibilities the Mind Civili- 
zation War and Peace.” The author 
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believes that liberal education, humanistic 
scholarship, and the arts are being dis- 
credited the world today. Section 
headings the essay indicate its scope. 
They are “The Responsibility Artists 
and Thinkers,” “Art and Natural Science,” 
“Philosophy and Natural Science,” and 
“Reform Higher Learning.” The author 
fears that the material emphasis during the 
war will hinder destroy many efforts 
develop the spirit man. “Our task 
make the present catastrophe into something 
with higher meaning than struggle be- 
tween wild beasts jungle,” says. 
liberal education what needed “is 
reformation, not moratorium.” The price 
$0.50. 

Mastering Good English the last vol- 
ume Modern English Course” pub- 
lished The Macmillan Company (60 
Fifth Avenue, New York) $1.68. Writ- 
ten Henry Seidel Canby and three asso- 
ciates, its primary object lead students 
clear expression and acquire habits 
logical thinking. The aim stimulate 
the student’s effective use written and 
oral expression, develop discrimination 
and effectiveness reading, assist the 
intelligent use the library, help the 
student understand the present scene, 
correlate English with other subjects, 
review the fundamental principles gram- 
mar (including punctuation, capitalization 
and spelling), and study the language 
activities needed everyday life. Emphasis 
upon the activity method. The student 
learns practicing and using the language. 
urged use his initiative and given 
exercise critical analysis. Pictures are 
added make the text attractive and en- 
hance interest. 

One the later publications the 
American Council Education, definitely 
aligned with the times, Toward Com- 
munity Understanding Gordon 
Blackwell. Descriptions are given com- 
prehensive courses given Chicago Teach- 
ers College, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, and Ohio State University. 
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Off-campus experiences community un- 
derstanding, such field trips, volunteer 
service the community, and fact finding 
the community are narrated. Among the 
topics considered are descriptions groups 
which look toward social action. Among 
these are “The Appleblossom Club” 
Michigan; the “Study-Action Group” 
Alabama; and “Conservation North 
Dakota.” College and community relation- 
ships are concretely illustrated and there are 
emphases upon student government, group 
living college family, work experience, 
the use the arts, and developing materials 
for teaching. The American Council 
Education sells the volume seventy-five 
cents copy. 

The Institute Life Insurance (60 East 
42nd Street, New York City) has issued 
Handbook Life Insurance, cloth 
Putnam’s Sons. gives much information 
for teacher who expects buy insurance. 
presents many facts which will useful 
teachers arithmetic and the social 
sciences. has many striking cartograms 
and illustrations. 

Many important contributions made 
the American Negro American culture 
are exhibited new publication The 
Library Congress under the title: 
Years Freedom; Commemoration the 
75th Anniversary the Proclamation 
the 13th Amendment the Constitution 
the United States. Among the materials are 
articles spirituals, blues, ballads, social 
songs, reels and work songs. Authors are 
Dr. Alain Locke and Sterling Brown, 
both Negro poets and professors Howard 
University, Alan Lomax and Alonzo 
Aden. Among the members the Negro 
race who are honored contributing 
great measure American entertainment, 
life and culture are Paul Robeson, Roland 
Hayes, Marian Anderson, Dorothy May- 
nor, Ethel Waters, Bill Robinson, Countee 
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Cullen, Langston Hughes, Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, Richard Wright, George Wash- 
ington Carver, Jesse Owens, and Joe 
Louis. Many other names are listed the 
extensive bibliography which accompanies 
the various sections the book which 
distributed The Library Congress. 
Dynamo, Adventure the College 
Theatre, Hallie Flanagan, the story 
one the great college theatres, one 
the most famous the East. The plays 
described this volume cover wide range. 
The three divisions the book include 
section concerned with experiment form 
using plays such authors Anton 
Chekhov, Pirandello, and ‘Thornton 
Wilder. second division presents plays 
which interpret plays from the past terms 
the present, and includes the work 
such playwrights Euripides, Shakespeare, 
and Bhasa. Finally group plays con- 
cerned with life here and now. this group 
are Man and the Masses; More Peace 
Ernest Toller; Fear, Alexander 
Afinogenov; Murder the Cathedral 
Eliot; and One-Third Nation 
Arthur Arent. The various plays are de- 
scribed and evaluated critics chatty in- 
formal sketches. illustrations, 
many full page, picture the scenes they 
were portrayed the actors, and illustrate 
scenic effects. The volume fulfills well its 
purpose give the reader 
knowledge the devolopment this dis- 
tinguished college theatre. ample bibli- 
ography demonstrates the attention which 
the venture has received magazines, 
books, and newspapers. word should 
said the author. The author, Miss Flana- 
gan, now dean Smith College, founded 
the experimental theatre Vassar and for 
eight years was its competent 
book priced $2.75, and comes under 
the imprint Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
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Foreword 


ATTEMPT has been made furnish com- 
plete directory officers the national and 
local groups. Chapters have been requested send 
their latest lists, including recent changes. most 
instances the officers whose names appear are from 
lists received very time when per- 
sonnel changes and readjustments are the order 
the day, difficult for chapters keep all offices 
filled. complete list officers who are serving 
has not been received the General Office recently, 
available data are supplied from our earlier files. 
some chapters, possible print the names 
the president and counselor only, the others having 
not yet been chosen. 

will great help the names newly- 
elected officers are furnished the General Office 


promptly changes occur during the year. 
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ROSTER 


Executive President: THomas MCCRACKEN, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Executive First Vice-President: KATHERINE VICK- 
ERY, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Executive Second Vice-President: FRANK 


WRIGHT, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 
Werrett Wallace Charters, Stevens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity the State New York and Com- 
missioner Education (Retired), Albany, 
New York 

Charles Hubbard Judd, Expert Consultant 
War Department, School for Special Service 
the Army, Fort Meade, Maryland 

Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont 

Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 
Frank Washington Ballou, Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Susan Miller Dorsey, Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Los Angeles, California 


James Earl Russell, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
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ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
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Executive Counselor: 
Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th Street, New York, New York 


cation and Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Education 
and Executive Head Department Psy- 
chology, Leland Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia 


ELECTED DALLAs, TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 
Paul Monroe, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York, President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
William Bagley, Editor, School and Society, 
Professor Emeritus Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 
Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 
ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 
ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University; Editor, Science and other 
publications, Garrison, New York 
Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 


Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 1933 
James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 

Henry Holmes, Professor Education and 
Chairman the University Committee Edu- 
cational Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

Mary Woolley, President Emeritus, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 
Boyd Bode, Professor Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 
Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 
Frank Freeman, Dean School Education, 
University California, Berkeley, California 
David Eugene Smith, Professor Emeritus 


Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 1937 


Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 
Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
Patty Smith Hill, Professor Emeritus Educa- 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 
Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 
Kandel, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, and Editor the Educational Yearbook 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 


George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education and Director, Division Field 
Studies, Institute Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941 
Albert Cook, State Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 
William Neilson, President Emeritus, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 

James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

George Johnson, Head Department Educa- 
tion, Catholic University America, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

George Zook, President American Council 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 
Horne, Professor Emeritus Education, 
New York University, New York, New York 
Jessup, President the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Advancement Teaching, and Car- 
negie Foundation, New York, New York 
Frank Graham, President the University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Stephen Duggan, Institute International 
Education, New York, New York. 
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Grace Abbott, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago. Elected 
February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 1939. 

Sir John Adams, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, University London, England. Elected 
February 25, 1926; deceased September 29, 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 
Elected February 23, 1932; deceased May 21, 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, President 
University Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

Martha Berry, Director, Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, 
Georgia. Elected February 25, deceased 
February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

Lotus Coffman, President the University 

Minnesota. Elected February 28, 1928; de- 

ceased September 22, 1938. 


Alpha 
University Illinois, Urbana, 
(March 1911) 
President: Mrs. Mary Virginia McDougle, 806 
Iowa Street, Urbana, 
Vice-president: Ada Smith, 708 Coler Street, 
Urbana, 
Secretary: Ruby Lees, R.R. Champaign, IIli- 
nois 
Treasurer: Lucile Hagan, 103 West Charles 
Street, Champaign, 
Historian-Reporter: Miles Hartley, 1203 West 
Illinois Street, Urbana, Illinois 
Corresponding Secretary: Elaine Engstrom, 806 
South Third Street, Champaign, Illinois 
Counselor: Edwin Reeder, 716 West Iowa 
Street, Urbana, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
(March 30, 1912) 

President: Margaret Poley, 1015 University Ave- 
nue, Boulder, Colorado 

Vice-president: Josephine Arnold, 1205 
vania Street, Boulder, Colorado 

Secretary: Claire Schooland, 525 Geneva Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 


MEMBERS DECEASED 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS* 


Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Dean Emeritus 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

John Huston Finley, Editor Emeritus New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, Dean Emeritus Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 1926; deceased December 14, 
I1g4l. 

Frederick Keppel, Educational Adviser and 
former President the Carnegie Corporation 
New York, New York, New York. Elected 
February deceased September 1943. 

William Lyon Phelps, Professor Emeritus 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased 
August 21, 1943. 

Henry Suzzallo, President the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for Advancement Teaching. Elected 
March deceased September 25, 1933. 


Jennie Neil, 1021 Pleasant Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 

Historian-Reporter: Laura Thomson, 919 Lin- 
coln Place, Boulder, Colorado 

Counselor: Cross, 764 Thirteenth Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
(April 23, 1915) 

President: Mrs. Blanche Ratliff, 216 West Gray 
Street, Norman, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Mrs. Elmer Lucas, 219 Eufala 
Street, Norman, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Charles Caldwell, Faculty Ex- 
change, University Oklahoma, Norman, Ok- 

Treasurer: Ellsworth Collings, 
change, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Counselor: Edmondson, Faculty Exchange, 
University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


Delta 
University Texas, Austin, Texas 
(May 30, 1916) 


Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932. 


Because the national emergency, limited number chapters have found impossible organize 
early usual and cannot furnish full roster officers. these cases, the names and addresses 


counselors are 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
(February 23, 1917) 


President: Julia Rahm, Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa 

Vice-president: Jean Bloom, Drake University, Des 
Moines, 

Secretary: Gretchen Hartman, Drake University, 
Des Moines, 

Treasurer: Emma Scott, Drake University, Des 
Moines, 

Historian-Reporter: Rosalie Wisdom, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, 

Counselor: 
Street, Des Moines, 


Zeta 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917) 

President: Irma Fenton, 2696 Stratford Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Vice-president: Winifred Jones, 359 Ludlow Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Irma Faber, 2351 Stratford 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Edith Reilly, 453 Con- 
sidine Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Treasurer: Lillian Ciarniello, 3310 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Historian: Mary Lou White, 3419 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Counselor: Harriett Campbell, 3360 Bishop 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eta 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
(June 11, 1919) 
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President: Doris Compton, 153 Sheetz Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Vice-president: Carl Feaster, 1029 North 
Twentieth Street, Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary: Catherine Leuty, North Sev- 
enth Street, Lafayette, Indiana 

Treasurer: Sarah Andrew, 714 Kossuth Street, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Counselor: Dodds, 234 Connolly Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Assistant Counselor: Muriel McFarland, 205 
Varsity Apartments, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education 
Greeley, Colorado 
(March 13, 1920) 


Counselor: Perry, 1729 Tenth Avenue, 
Greeley, Colorado 


Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College Emporia 
Emporia, Kansas 
(March 15, 1920) 
President: Joan Eaman, 1028 Constitution Street, 
Emporia, Kansas 
Vice-president: Louise Younkman, 1303 Exchange 
Street, Emporia, Kansas 
Secretary: Marjorie Rice, 1510 Highland Street, 
Emporia, Kansas 
Treasurer: Marilyn Wilson, 817 State Street, 
Emporia, Kansas 
Historian-Reporter: Hageberg, 1112 State 
Street, Emporia, Kansas 
Counselor: Schrammel, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas 


Kappa 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
(August 1920) 
President: Alice Miel, 525 West 120 Street, New 
York 27, New York 
Vice-president: Marian Young, 525 West 120 
Street, New York 27, New York 
Secretary: Marie Stoll, Horace Mann School, 
West 120 Street, New York 27, New York 
Treasurer pro tem.: Opal Rhodes, 525 West 
120 Street, New York 27, New York 
Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, 525 West 120 
Street, New York 27, New York 


Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
(April 16, 1921) 
President: Eleanor McGlamery, School Edu- 
cation, O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Conger, School Education, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Recording Secretary: Clarence Pruitt, Physics 
Department, O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Corresponding Secretary: Betty Dooley, School 
Education, O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Treasurer: Vera Jones, School Education, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Muerman, School Education, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
(March 1922) 

President: June Clauson, 204 North Fell Street, 
Normal, Illinois 

Vice-president: Elsie Fulton, 208 North School 
Street, Normal, 

Secretary: Eunice Smallwood, 411 West Willow 
Street, Normal, Illinois 

Treasurer: Gloria Piazzi, 308% North Street, 
Normal, 
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Counselor: Schroeder, 
Street, Normal, 
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Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 

President: Barbara Due, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Becky Jones, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Cawein, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 

Treasurer: Helen Brinker, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Kay Towns, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio 

Counselor: Christofferson, 210 South Pop- 
lar Street, Oxford, Ohio 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
(May 16, 1922) 

President: Catherine Nicholson, University, 
Alabama 

Vice-president: Sarah Elizabeth Gann, University, 
Alabama 

Secretary: Miriam Holston, University, Alabama 

Treasurer: Mrs. Pauline Foster, University, Ala- 
bama 

Historian-Reporter: Mae Brazelton, University, 
Alabama 

Counselor: Eva Wilson, University, Alabama 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
(June 1922) 
President: Eileen Loe, Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Vice-president: May Rock, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Treasurer: Gloria Rietz, 1228 South Lincoln 
Street, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Hooper, North- 
ern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 
Counselor: Nugent, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
(June 20, 1922) 
President: Marjorie Harcourt, King Residence 
Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Vice-president: Mary Alice Lyngklip, Goodison 
Residence Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Recording Secretary: Jane Hill, Goodison Resi- 
dence Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Corresponding Secretary: Doris Sutherland, Goodi- 
son Residence Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Treasurer: Avis Hallenbeck, Goodison Residence 
Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Associate Counselor: Earl Studt, 940 Forest Ave- 
nue, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Counselor: Martha Best, 935 Pearl Street, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan 

Rho 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
(October 28, 1922) 
Counselor: Pauline Humphreys, 307 South 
Maguire Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 


Sigma 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 


(January 11, 1932) 
(Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936) 


Tau 
Kirksville State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 
(February 24, 1923) 
President: Marge Osburn, 511 South Franklin 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Vice-president: Dale Hamlet, 602 South Marion 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Secretary: Marjorie Magruder, 511 South Frank- 
lin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Treasurer: Irene Brown, 315 South High Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Maxine Mitchell, 502 South 
Franklin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 404 East Normal 
Avenue, Kirksville, Missouri 
Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
(June 23, 1923) 
President: Carroll Cumbee, Yonge 
Building, Gainesville, Florida 
Vice-president: John Moorman, Yonge 
Building, Gainesville, Florida 
Secretary: Walter Williams, 
Building, Gainesville, Florida 
Treasurer: Robert Stripling, 506 East Me- 
chanic Street, Gainesville, Florida 
Historian-Reporter: Eunice Jean Peiper, 
Yonge Building, Gainesville, Florida 
Counselor: Mead, Yonge Building, 
Gainesville, Florida 
Phi 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


(June 1923) 
President: George Schwartz, 1120 Eleventh 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia 


Yonge 


First Vice-president: Mrs. Phyllis Staats Lips- 
comb, 945 Madison Avenue, Huntington, West 
Virginia 

Secretary: Evelyn Starkey, 1814 Seventh Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Marie White, 1667 Fifth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Virginia Lewis, 701 Twelfth 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia 

Counselor: Harris, 107 Fairfax Court, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Chi 


Western State College Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colorado 
(June 14, 1923) 
President: Olga Grisenta, Gunnison, Colorado 
Williams, Gunnison, 
Colorado 
Secretary: Jack LaPlante, Gunnison, Colorado 
Treasurer: Herbert Darricott, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado 
Historian-Reporter: Cora Bruns, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado 
Counselor: John Dynes, Gunnison, Colorado 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
(August 1923) 

President: Edith Strait, 808 West Street, 
Cedar Falls, lowa 

Vice-president: 
Street, Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Agnes Cunningham, Lawther Hall, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Treasurer: Charlotte Bennett, 
Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Counselor: Charles, 2510 College Street, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


2416 College 


West 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923) 

President: Ruth Pfeiffer, 171 East State Street, 
Athens, Ohio 

Vice-president: Theresa Heiser, Park Place, 
Athens, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Ann Naugle, Park 
Place, Athens, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Ann Mumma, Box 
388, Athens, Ohio 

Treasurer: Irma Voigt, Park Place, Athens, 
Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Nichols, East 
Union Street, Athens, Ohio 

Counselor: McCracken, Elmwood Place, 
Athens, Ohio 


Alpha Alpha 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923) 

President: Virginia Esch, Austin Hall, Delaware, 
Ohio 

Vice-president: Peggy Williams, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Secretary: Miriam Jones, Austin Hall, Delaware, 
Ohio 

Treasurer: Carolyn Dwyer, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Ellis, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Social Chairman: Ruth Huffman, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Counselor: Martha Dallmann, Education De- 
partment, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1924) 

President: Edith Clair Yarrington, 525 Olive 
Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Vice-President: Kirby Lee Hill, Carnall Hall, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Secretary: Mary Emily Lewis, 115 South Church 
Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Counselor: Helen Graham, University Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Alpha Gamma 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
(May 10, 1924) 
President: Mrs. Robert Boyd, 116 Graham Ave- 
nue, Lexington, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Dorothy Martin, 643 Max- 
welton Court, Lexington, Kentucky 
Secretary: Margaret Humphreys, 446 Park 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky 
Treasurer: Taylor, 112 Cherokee Park, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Counselor: Mrs. May Duncan, 125 Cherokee 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky 


Alpha Delta 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 
(January 12, 1925) 

President: Marion Prior, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Vice-president: Moon, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Secretary: Elizabeth Draughn, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Treasurer: Elta Burleson, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Orlena Collins, 913 
South Boulevard Street, Tallahassee, Florida 

Counselor: Mrs. Dora Skipper, 842 West Jeffer- 
son Street, Tallahassee, Florida 


¢ 


Alpha Epsilon 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, 
(February 27, 1925) 

President: Johanna Alfs, 1009 West Adams Street, 
Macomb, 

Vice-president: Mary Cuba, 411 West Adams 
Street, Macomb, Illinois 

Secretary: Lily Rasmussen, 705 West Adams Street, 
Macomb, 

Treasurer: Betty Weaver, 417 North McArthur 
Street, Macomb, 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Whittemore, Mon- 
roe Hall, Macomb, Illinois 

Counselor: Simpkins, 220 Sherman Avenue, 
Macomb, 


Alpha Zeta 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
(March 14, 1925) 

President: Kathryn Wilson, 607 North Walnut 
Street, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Vice-president: Ida Louise Rush, 818 South 
Broadway Street, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Gant, Walker Hall, 
Science Building, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 
(April 17, 1925) 
President: Lois Rohlfing, 510 North Boule- 
vard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Vice-president: Dorothy Jean Damm, 403 North 
Louisiana Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Secretary: Mrs. Yvonne Bienert Neal, 516 South 
Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Treasurer-Recorder: Esther Knehans, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Myra Jean Obermiller, Jack- 
son, Missouri 
Counselor: Kruse, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Alpha Theta 
Municipal University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
(April 24, 1925) 
President: James Fuchs, 385 Glenmore Ave- 
nue, Akron, Ohio 
Vice-president: Willis Eckard, 652 Patterson 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio 
Secretary: Margaret Tsilkoff, Greenwood 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio 


Treasurer: Alma Cortellessa, 285 Berry Ave- 
nue, Akron, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Frances Waltz, 
Rhodes Avenue, Akron, Ohio 

Counselor: Emery Kuhnes, 751 Mercer Ave- 
nue, Akron, Ohio 


Alpha Iota 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton 
Texas 


(January 23, 1926) 
Counselor: Newton, Box 5212, Teachers 
College Station, Denton, Texas 


Alpha Kappa 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
(February 12, 1926) 

President: Patricia Elliott, 643 Barbour Avenue, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Vice-president: Ruth Cissna, 435 North Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Secretary: Margaret Hall, 435 North 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Treasurer: Ora Rumple, Rural Route Robin- 
wood, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Liston, 2601 South 
Seventh Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Counselor: Mary Reid McBeth, North 
Eighth Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
(May 22, 1926) 

President: Roberts, 636 Madison 
Street, Denver Colorado 

Vice-president: Wilhelmina Hill, 2073 South 
Josephine Street, Denver 10, Colorado 

Recording Secretary: Lillian Reddington, 975 
Detroit Street, Denver Colorado 

Corresponding Secretary: Bonnie Carlson, 615 
South Clarkson Street, Denver Colorado 

Treasurer: Mary Rose O’Brien, 1465 Steele 
Street, Denver Colorado 

Historian-Reporter: Vanita Yeamans French, 
1970 South Clayton Street, Denver 10, Colo- 
rado 

Counselor: Irwin Addicott, 2086 South Cook 
Street, Denver 10, Colorado 


Alpha 
University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
(May 25, 1926) 

President: Clarice Whittenburg, 203 South Ninth 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming 

Vice-president: Leo Arnoldi, gth and Ord, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming 

Secretary: Geraldine Berner, 816 Grand Avenue, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Treasurer: Agnes Gunderson, 1719 Grand Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Wallace, 
North 8th Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Counselor: Glennie Bacon, 601 Ivinson Street, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
(May 28, 1926) 
Counselor: Loofbourow, 695 East Fourth 
Street, Chico, California 


Alpha 


William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 
(April 22, 1927) 

President: Marjorie Webster, Southern Park- 
way, Rochester, New York 

Vice-president: Barbara Gray, Wakefield, Vir- 
ginia 

Secretary: Jean Bulette, South Queen Street, Ex- 
tension, York, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Eleanor Haupt, 3707 Springdale Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Maryland 

Counselor: Genelle Caldwell, 120 Matoaka Park, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
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Alpha Omicron 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
(May 12, 1927) 

Charter withdrawn 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 
(May 14, 1927) 
President: Susie Bellows, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee 
Vice-president: Mrs. Thelma Reed, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee 
Recording Secretary: Mary Webb, 2407 Fairfax 
Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
Corresponding Secretary: Pearl Cotton, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
Treasurer: Bess McCann, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee 
Counselor: Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee 


Alpha Rho 


Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, 
California 
(May 20, 1927) 

President: Eleanor Pound Morrissey, 2103 Ala- 
meda Padre Serra, Santa Barbara, California 
Vice-president: Grace Thompson, 1631 Paterna 

Road, Santa Barbara, California 


Recording Secretary: Frances Bedford, 318 Ar- 
den Road, Santa Barbara, California 

Treasurer-Corresponding Secretary: Monica Fell, 
419 West Canon Perdido Street, Santa Bar- 
bara, California 

Historian-Reporter: 
Ranch, Santa Barbara, California 

Counselor: Irving Mather, 1040 North Mil- 
pas Street, Santa Barbara, California 


Alpha Sigma 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
(May 21, 1927) 
President: Katherine Wilder, 4784 Panorama 
Drive, San Diego, California 
Vice-president: Lavonne Breen, 1360 
Street, San Diego, California 
Secretary: Frances Laubmeyer, 1038 East 8th 
Street, National City, California 
Treasurer: Coralyn Killion, 2640 Street, Na- 
tional City, California 
Historian-Reporter: Lyster, 526 Street, 
Chula Vista, California 
Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 320 Fir Street, 
San Diego, California 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
(May 27, 1927) 
President: Kathryn Gilliam, College 
Durham, North Carolina 
Vice-president: Frances Thackston, 819 Wilker- 
son Avenue, Durham, North Carolina 
Secretary: Jane Bendall, College Station, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina 
Treasurer: Evelyn Trudell, College Station, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina 
Counselor: John Carr, Box 274, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina 


Alpha Upsilon 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
(July 21, 1927) 

President: Elfrieda Mays, Womans’ Hall, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia 

Vice-president: Jane Homan, Womans’ Hall, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia 

Secretary: Margaret Smith, Chi Omega House, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Catherine Dorsey, University 
High School, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Wanda Huffman, Womans’ 
Hall, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 

Counselor: May Wilt, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Hope 


Station, 
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Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
(January 17, 1928) 

President: Sarah Ruth Neel, 142 North Gay 
Street, Auburn, Alabama 

Vice-president: Ethel Waid, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama 

Secretary: Laura Harris, Phi Kappa Tau House, 
Auburn, Alabama 

Treasurer: Mary Frances Neel, 142 North Gay 
Street, Auburn, Alabama 

Counselor: Zoe Dobbs, 124 Miller Avenue, Au- 
burn, Alabama 


Alpha Chi 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
(January 30, 1928) 

College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Vice-president: Mary Elizabeth Robertson, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Secretary: Margaret Wright, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Treasurer: Katherine Stokes, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Wolfe, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Counselor: Walter Gifford, Madison College, 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Alpha Psi 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
(February 11, 1928) 

President: Thelma Klenk, Heidelberg College, 
Ohio 

Vice-president: Jean Seibel, Heidelberg College, 
Ohio 

Secretary: Lenna Haberkamp, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio 

Treasurer: Ruth Humm, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio 

Counselor: Williams, 277 East Perry 
Street, Ohio 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 
(February 15, 1928) 

President: Lorraine Termeer, 408 North 25th 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon 

Vice-president: Corine McTaggart, Park Ter- 
race, Corvallis, Oregon 

Secretary: Marks, 145 North 21st Street, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Treasurer: Gertrude Kirsch, Park Terrace, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Historian-Reporter: Elaine Drake, and Van 
Buren Streets, Corvallis, Oregon 

Counselor: Elmo Stevenson, Edgewood Way, 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
(February 21, 1928) 

President: Eloise Hoogner, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California 

Vice-president: Bakeman, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California 

Recording Secretary: Barbara Mitchell, Willow 
and Meridian, San Jose, California 

Corresponding Secretary: 
Cherry Avenue, San Jose, California 

Treasurer: Jensen, 355 South Six- 
teenth Street, San Jose, California 

Counselor: William Sweeney, 
Twelfth Street, San Jose, California 
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100 South 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire 
(February 23, 1928) 
Counselor: Bisbee, Madbury Road, 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1928) 

President: Streams, Home, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Blanche Elicker, R.F.D. New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Emogene Whitacre, John Sutton Hall, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Ruth Hutton, John Sutton Hall, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Litzinger, 1175 Wash- 
ington Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Counselor: Joy Mahachek, 135 South Sixth 
Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Beta Delta 
Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, 
Oklahoma 


(May 14, 1928) 

President: Mrs. Logan, 1322 North Fifth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Mrs. Van Williams, 1311 North 
Fifth Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Elizabeth McKinney, 
Fourth Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Montgomery, 1401 North Sixth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Fort, 1306 North Sixth Street, 
Durant, Oklahoma 


Beta Epsilon 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
(May 21, 1928) 


President: Mary Moore McCorkle, Route 
ington, Virginia 


| 
> I 2 . 


Vice-president: Jane Smith, 210 South Street, 
Franklin, Virginia 
Secretary: Betty Watts, 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
Treasurer: Caroline Caldwell, New Castle, Vir- 

ginia 
Counselor: Pauline Camper, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia 


Naval Avenue, 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June 1928) 

President: Marian Kilbourn, Kappa Alpha Theta 
House, Moscow, Idaho 

Vice-president: Merrie Klogfer, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma House, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary: Barbara Long, Mary House, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Treasurer: Dorothy Ann Outz, Kappa Alpha 
Theta House, Moscow, Idaho 

Counselor: Messenger, 801 East Street, 
Moscow, Idaho 


Beta Eta 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 
(June 1928) 
President: Eunice Short, 303 West Georgia Street, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Mary Alyce Moore, 519 North 
Bell Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth Stegall, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Historian-Reporter: Faria Campbell, 320 North 
Louisa Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Beta Theta 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(January 26, 1929) 

President: Alice Carpenter, Route Baraboo, 
Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Ethel Meyer, Winneconne, Wis- 
consin 

Secretary: Elizabeth Overton, Route Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Irene Price, Walnut Street, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: 106 
North Clinton Avenue, Clintonville, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Hulda Dilling: Route Windermere, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 
(February 1929) 
President: Jean Arnold, Western Michigan Col- 
lege Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Vice-president: Gretchen Oas, Western Michigan 
College Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Secretary: Marilyn Roberts, Western Michigan 
College Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Treasurer: Moria McLean, Western Michigan 
College Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: Western 
Michigan College Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Counselor: William McKinley Robinson, 1414 
Low Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Beta Kappa 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
(May 1929) 
Counselor: Ritchie, 226 King Avenue. 
Athens, Georgia 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
(May 24, 1929) 

President: Martha Wood, Alabama 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Vice-president: Louise Johnson, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Dunn, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Corresponding Secretary: Frances Bailey, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Treasurer: Martha Jean Gramling, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama 

Historian: Elizabeth Hinson, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Reporter: Ann Cooper, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Beta 


Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Irene Nispel, Peru State Teachers Col- 
lege, Peru, Nebraska 

Vice-president: Robert James, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska 

Secretary: Evelyn Rodgers, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska 

Treasurer: Lois Wagoner, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska 

Historian-Reporter: Virgie Lee Johnson, Peru 
State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 

Counselor: Maxwell, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South 
Dakota 
(May 25, 1929) 
President: Bertha Balliett, 541 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


College, 


First Avenue, 
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Vice-president: Frances Repass, Spearfish, South 
Dakota 

Secretary: Gene Ryan, Spearfish, South Dakota 

Treasurer: Bennett, 421 North Sixth Street, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

Counselor: Skarsten, Spearfish, South Da- 
kota 


Beta 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
(May 20, 1929) 
President: Mary Ruth Box, Memorial Dormi- 
tory, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Secretary: Mary Ellis, 2910 Barnard Street, 
Waco, Texas 
Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Katherine Ann Belew, 2800 
Gorman Street, Waco, Texas 
Counselor: Goetting, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas 


Beta Omicron 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
(April 17, 1930) 

President: Mrs. Virginia Montania Puza, 3300 
North 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Ruth Malavsky, 2961 North soth 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Leota Streeter, 2337 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Carolyn Jean Starr, 1028 West Vine 

Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter: Analee Lathrop, 8218 Grid- 
ley Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 North Fred- 
erick Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Beta 
New York University, New York, New York 
(May 24, 1930) 

President: Sarah Roody, 127 South Broadway, 
Nyack, New York 

Vice-president: Muriel Crooks, 438 73rd Street, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Corresponding Secretary: James Armstrong, 2121 
St. Raymond Avenue, New York, New York 

Recording Secretary: Daisy Geenty, Wood- 
bine Street, New Haven, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Elmer Siebrecht, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 

Reporter: Emanuel Balizer, 317 West 35th Street, 
New York, New York 

Historian: Lena Shaw, 154 Arlington Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

Counselor: Charles Winning, Room 431, 
Commerce Building, Washington Square, 
New York, New York 


North 


Beta Rho 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1930) 

President: Mary Jane Meyer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Vice-President: Florence Singley, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Recording Secretary: Joyce Schanbacher, 
South Main Street, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Corresponding Secretary: Sara Fae Metzger, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Joyce Harrington, Academy Street, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Issac Doughton, 100 Sherwood Street, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Beta Sigma 
Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
(May 28, 1930) 
(Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger) 


Beta Tau 
State Teachers College, Crosse, Wisconsin 
(June 1930) 
President: Sharon Helgeson, 1731 Main Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
Vice-President: Marjorie Masters, 2115 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Anna Marie Keppel, 1731 Main Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Schreiber, 919 Cass Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter: Shirley Aller, 138 South 21st 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 
Counselor: Walters, 215 North 24th Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 


Main 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1930) 
President: Richard Silverman, 4559 West Pap- 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Vice-president: Virginia Wheeling, 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri 

Secretary: Dorothy Cohen, 2128 Portis Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Treasurer: Stephen Gribble, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri 

Historian-Reporter: Kama Catlin, 7469 Hazel 
Avenue, Maplewood, Missouri 

Counselor: Frank Wright, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 
(December 16, 1930) 

Counselor: Ira Payne, Placement Bureau, Ari- 

zona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 


3818 Blaine 


Beta Chi 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 
(December 17, 1930) 

President: Fay Oliver, Women’s Dormitory, Flag- 
staff, Arizona 

Vice-president: Rothlisberger, Women’s Dor- 
mitory, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Secretary: Joyce Payne, Women’s Dormitory, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Tyson, Sauer-Hutchison Apart- 
ments, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Payne, Women’s Dor- 
mitory, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Counselor: Mildred Kiefer, Isham-Spencer 
Apartments, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Beta Psi 


Eastern State Teachers College, 
Charleston, 
(January 1931) 
President: Jean Henderson, 814 Monroe Street, 
Charleston, 
Vice-president: Elizabeth Burgener, 715 Johnson 
Street, Charleston, 
Secretary: 
Street, Charleston, 
Treasurer: 
Charleston, 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Heise, Grant Street, 
Charleston, Illinois 
Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh Street, 
Charleston, 


1050 Seventh 


1024 Sixth Street, 


Beta Omega 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West 
Virginia 
(January 13, 1931) 


President: Rhoda Lee Moss, Fairmont State 


lege, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Vice-president: Aretta Summers, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Secretary: Marguerite Curry, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Frank White, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Counselor: Blanche Gibson, 
Teachers College, Fairmont, West Virginia 


Gamma Alpha 


State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia 
(February 1931) 

President: Alma Smith, Fairfax Street, Radford, 
Virginia 

Vice-president: Kathrine Karnes, State Teachers 
College, Radford, Virginia 

Secretary: Mary Ann Pace, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia 


Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radnor Apartments, 
Radford, Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Lanora Geissler, State Teach- 
ers College, Radford, Virginia 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(February 21, 1931) 
President: Helen Cromis, 637 
Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Florence Faust, 1000 Butler Ave- 
nue, Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Anna Sabol, 142 
First Avenue, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Edna Snyder, Center 
Street, Canton, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Joyce Hay, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Paletime Comuntzis, 403 
Light Street Road, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


East Fifth 


Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
(May 1931) 

President: Astrid Anderson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Vice-president: Muriel Janzen, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Secretary-Treasurer: Clara Undseth, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: Marie Sorknes, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Counselor: Alice Corneliussen, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota 
(May 1931) 
Inactive 


Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey 

(May 22, 1931) 

President: Joan Egner, 115 
Orange, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Carolyn Campbell, Ship Ave- 
nue, Beachwood, New Jersey 

Secretary: Catherine Brasch, 329 16th Ave- 
nue, Irvington, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Adele Kornbluth, 142 Wainwright 
Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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Historian-Reporter: Doris Silver, Shepard 
Terrace, West Orange, New Jersey 

Counselor: Sperle, Walnut 
Crescent, Montclair, New Jersey 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: Ethel Merrill, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Anna Hill, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Secretary: Wilda Gurley, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Delores Milstrey, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: June Belott, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Rachel Jarrold, State Teachers 


College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
(May 26, 1931) 

President: Stout, 709 12th Street, Silver 
City, New Mexico 

Vice-president: Jursch, Central, New Mexico 

Secretary: Edna May Mosley, c/o Bingaman and 
Snyder, Silver City, New Mexico 

Treasurer: Ruth Phillips, 703 Street, Silver 
City, New Mexico 

Historian-Reporter: Central, 
New Mexico 

Counselor: James, 808 Street, Silver 
City, New Mexico 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
(May 28, 1931) 

President: Julia Ann Burns, 419 North Calvert 
Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Vice-president: Edith Ford, 324 North College 
Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Secretary: Leota Adams, 601 North Calvert 
Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Treasurer: Mrs. Anna Harreld, 103 Cowing 
Road, Muncie, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: June Havens, 211 North Cal- 
vert Street, Muncie, Indiana 


Counselor: Ervin Shoemaker, R.R. Muncie, 
Indiana 


Gamma Iota 


College the City New York, New York 
(May 29, 1931) 
Inactive 


Gamma Kappa 
University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(May 30, 1931) 
President: Ruth Shore, 824 South Columbia 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ora Lee Bowles, 1223 South 
Columbia Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Fellows, 1327 South College 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Gamma Lambda 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1931) 
Counselor: Katharine Byrne, 5333 Pershing 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


Gamma 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 
(June 
President: Audree Oughterson, Custer Street, 
Buffalo, New York 
Vice-president: Virginia Tomic, Tudor Place, 
Buffalo, New York 
Corresponding Secretary: Helen Roudet, 5542 
Broadway Street, Landcaster, New York 
Recording Secretary: Alberta Ackler, Tudor 
Place, Buffalo, New York 
Treasurer: Celia 203 Olmstead Ave- 
nue, Depew, New York 
Counselor: Chester Pugsley, 666 Auburn Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, New York 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(June 1931) 

President: Joan Carey, 3125 Sutherland Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Vice-president: Ruth Krampe, 1439 South Ala- 
bama Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Corresponding Secretary: Helen Noftke, 430 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Recording Secretary: Mary Clapp, 737 West 
Hampton Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Treasurer: Betty Ann Ginney, 921 North De- 
Quincy Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Counselor: Richardson, 110 Hampton 
Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(October 17, 1931) 
President: Eleanor Wright, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Barbara Heck, 233 East Brown 
Street, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Betty Harrison, 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
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Recording Secretary: Sarah Metz, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Loretta Leonard, State Teachers 

College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Davies, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 

College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Gamma Omicron 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
(February 15, 1932) 
President: Helen Brown, North Estabrooke, Uni- 
versity Maine, Orono, Maine 
Vice-president: Elizabeth Clough, The Elms, Uni- 
versity Maine, Orono, Maine 
Secretary: Carolyn Smith, South Estabrooke, Uni- 
versity Maine, Orono, Maine 
Treasurer: Arlene Royal, North Estabrooke, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 
Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Berglund, South 
Main Street, c/o Lee Carter, Brewer, Maine 
Counselor: Payson Smith, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


Gamma 
St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
(April 23, 1932) 

President: Janet Helstrom, Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

Vice-president: Dolorus Nelson, Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Secretary: Lucille Peschl, Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Mary Ann Bauman, Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: Harold Gulde, Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Advisor: Lela Stanley, Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

Counselor: Paulu, Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 


Gamma Rho 
University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
(May 26, 1932) 
President: Vera Tomb, 342 North Bluff Street, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Vice-president: Carol Whitehead, 2129 Arkansas 
Avenue, Wichita, Kansas 
Corresponding Secretary: Pauline Zenor, 1507 
North Hillside Street, Wichita, Kansas 
Recording Secretary: Eleanor Wells, 421 South 
Osage Street, Wichita, Kansas 
Treasurer: Cecil Read, 425 North Erie Street, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Graham, 
Fairmount Street, Wichita, Kansas 
Counselor: Leslie Sipple, 3223 East First 
Street, Wichita, Kansas 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
(January 13, 1934) 
Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, California 


Gamma Tau 


State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
(February 10, 1934) 

Counselor: Charles Simmers, Winona 

Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 


State 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana 
(May 10, 1934) 

President: Joy Marchand, Box 5875, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Vice-president: Jean Dunn, Box 5474, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Secretary: Peggy Ann Robertson, Box 5055, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Treasurer: Lilly Levine, Box 5427, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Historian-Reporter: Connie Odom, Box 6006, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louis- 
iana 

Counselor: Irving Foote, 1967 Oleander 
Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Gamma Phi 


State Teachers College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
(May 11, 1934) 

President: Joyce Baxley, State Teachers College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Vice-president: Billie Elston, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Secretary: Dixie Tarver, State Teachers College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Treasurer: Ruth Monger, State Teachers College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Counselor: Clio Allen, 118 Behan Street, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana 


Gamma Chi 


State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts 
(March 1935) 

President: Helen Nieminen, 110 Eastern Ave- 
nue, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Morningside Road, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Marion Harrington, Princeton, Massa- 
chusetts 

Treasurer: Doris Syverson, Hope Street, Mill- 
ville, Massachusetts 

Historian-Reporter: Lillian Gordon, 149 Ingle- 
side Avenue, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Gamma Psi 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
(April 13, 1935) 

President: Patricia Bell, 1439 Ferger Avenue, 
Fresno, California 

Vice-president: Betty Jane Carter, Route Box 
547, Fresno, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Maurine Pymm, 402 
Harvard Avenue, Fresno, California 

Recording Secretary: Ina Bachman, 955 Yale 
Avenue, Fresno, California 

Treasurer: John Harton, 661 Terrace Avenue, 
Fresno, California 

Historian: Frances Lynn Karon, 819 Cambridge 
Avenue, Fresno, California 

Reporter: Betty Pauline Butler, 809 Weldon Ave- 
nue, Fresno, California 

Counselor: Francis Smith, 1011 Vassar Ave- 
nue, Fresno, California 


Gamma Omega 


Central State Teachers College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma 
(April 27, 1935) 
President: Nadine Campsey, 402 East 3rd Street, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Jaunita Lee, 201 East 3rd Street, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
Secretary: Letha Jean Brock, 303 East Street, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
Treasurer: Clara Kessler, 303 East Street, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
Faculty Advisor: Fred McCarrel, 216 East 4th 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Winifred Stayton, 222 East 4th 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Delta Alpha 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky 
(May 1935) 
President: Paul Adams, New Stateland Farm, 
Walton, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Margaret Hamilton, College Post 
Office, Lancaster, Kentucky 
Secretary-Treasurer: Martha Barksdale, 416 
Oak Street, Richmond, Kentucky 
Historian-Reporter: Todd 
Route Sharpsburg, Kentucky 
Counselor: Mattox, High Street, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky 


Delta Beta 


Hinkle, 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May 15, 1935) 
President: Virginia Black, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 


Counselor: Myra Fitch, Arletta Avenue, 


Uni- 


State 


Vice-president: Jane Heaphey, Kent 
versity, Kent, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer: Helen Osborn, 
University, Kent, Ohio 

Historian: Jean Barger, Kent State 
Kent, Ohio 

Counselor: Heer, Kent State 

Kent, Ohio 


Kent State 
University, 
University, 


Delta Gamma 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
(May 24, 1935) 
President: Julia Belle Franklin, Athens, West 
Virginia 
Treasurer: Anna Belle Kerlin, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 
Vice-president: Augusta Norris, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 
Secretary: Mary Ray Cannaday, Box 203, Athens, 
West Virginia 
Counselor: Pearle Fankhauser, Athens, West 
Virginia 
Delta Delta 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
(May 25, 1935) 
President: Mary Jeanne Lott, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Vice-president: Grace Bedenbaugh, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Secretary: Wanda Lee Meintzer, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Treasurer: Jean Fairey, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina 
Historian-Reporter: Alice Turner, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Counselor: Willis Magginis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois 
(May 29, 1935) 
President: Rochelle Hirshman, 208 Miller Road, 
DeKalb, 
Vice-president: Gertrude Campbell, 255 Normal 
Road, DeKalb, Illinois 
Secretary: Alice Rose Edson, 255 Normal Road, 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Treasurer: Charlotte Brett, Williston Hall, De- 
Kalb, Illinois 
Historian-Reporter: Behrens, Williston 
Hall, DeKalb, 
Counselor: Ethel Woolhiser, 
Road, DeKalb, Illinois 


Delta Zeta 


Northern College Education, Marquette, 
Michigan 
(June 1935) 
President: Laraine Giuliani, 1203 North Second 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 


593 Normal 


Vice-president: June Davey, 127 East Case Street, 
Negaunee, Michigan 

Secretary: Rosemary Leonard, 128 West Michi- 
gan Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Treasurer: Marion Corey, 1115 Second Street, 
Marquette, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Alexander, 1524 
Fitch Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, Northern 
Michigan College Education, Marquette, 
Michigan 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
(January 11, 1936) 

President: Edna Donley, 1101 Church Street, Al- 
va, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Anna Fisher, 615 Third Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Reba Anderson, 1017 Barnes Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Mattie Lyday, 717 Center Street, Al- 
va, Oklahoma 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 
(May 5,-1936) 

President: Lorene Turner, Belvin Hall, Hunts- 
ville, Texas 

Vice-president: Marie Dean, Belvin Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Secretary: Betty Sansom, Huntsville, Texas 

Treasurer: Reba Satterwhite Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Jerreaca Inman, Belvin Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
(May 1936) 

President: Nelwyn Kelley, P.O. Box 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Martha DeGravelles, P.O. Box 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: Hulda 
Erath, 232 General Gardiner Street, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 

Recording Secretary: Marion Mallett, P.O. Box 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Historian-Reporter: Quintilla Anders, 412 Pierce 
Street, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Counselor: Hollis Long, P.O. La- 
fayette, Louisiana 

Counselor: Tinsley, P.O. Box 521- 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
(May 16, 1936) 
President: Connie Armfield, Eastern Washington 
Cheney, Washington 
Secretary: Dorothy Plewman, Eastern Washing- 
ton College, Cheney, Washington 
Treasurer: Madelon Bair, Eastern Washington 
College, Cheney, Washington 
Counselor: Obed Williamson, Eastern Washing- 
ton College, Cheney, Washington 


Delta Lambda 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
(June 13, 1936) 
Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1634 Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania 
(May 1937) 

President: Ruth Greiner, Ferguson Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Lucille Semple, Senior Lodge, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Louise Danley, Ferguson Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Marjorie Hazen, Ferguson Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Anne Boliver, Ferguson Hall, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Carroll Leeds, 263 North Market 
Street, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Delta 


Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 
(January 22, 1938) 

President: Mildred Schoengrund, 104 Whiton 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Carolyn Koplin, 806 Main Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Marie Kirley, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Pat Pinard, 501 Center Street, White- 
water, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Irene Schrank, 204 Highland 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Cannon, 129 Graham Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Delta 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(January 28, 1938) 


President: Hulda Hewitt, Branch Street, Mt. 
Holly, New Jersey 


104 Whiton Street, 
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Vice-president: Theodore Schor, Cedar Avenue, 
Highland Park, New Jersey 

Secretary: Mrs. Faye Kemp, 686 Central Ave- 
nue, Rahway, New Jersey 

Treasurer: William Somerville, Tucker Drive, 
Neptune City, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Maynard Hall, 612 Ma- 
gie Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Counselor: Partch, Rutgers University, New 

Brunswick, New Jersey 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Evelyn Mathews, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Washington 

Vice-president: Alma McLaughlin, Central Wash- 
ington College Ellensburg, 
Washington 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty June Wilson, 
Bickelton, Washington 

Recording Secretary: Lee Johnson, Central Wash- 
ington College Ellensburg, 
Washington 

Treasurer: Paul Blackwood, Central Washing- 
ton College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Ruth Woods, 702 East 
5th Street, Ellensburg, Washington 

Counselor: Elizabeth Hosking, Central Washing- 
ton College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Marjorie Wilkerson, 1044 Pine Street, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Vice-president: Amy Jean Greene, 312 East Court 
Square, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Secretary: Margie Ballew, Hollywood, Arkansas 

Treasurer: Vera Huddleston, Twelfth Street, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Mason, Henderson 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Counselor: Flora Gillentine, Henderson Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, 
New Jersey 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Lenore Kantor, 266 Eleventh Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Ruth Franz, Quaheck Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jersey 

Secretary: Anne Nucci, Grove Street, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey 


Treasurer: Ruth Blumenschine, Kenmore Ave- 

nue, Newark, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Judith Wilner, 389 Leslie 
Street, Newark, New Jersey 

Counselor: Martha Downs, Newark State Teach- 

ers College, Broadway 4th Avenue, Newark, 

New Jersey 


Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 12, 1938) 

President: Ruth Brungard, Susquehanna Ave- 
nue, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Jeanne Dickey, 515 Maple 
Street, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Lois Hahn, 306 23rd Avenue, Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Jeannette Earon, East Bald Eagle 
Street, Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Maxine 348 Kaol 
Avenue, St. Marys, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938) 
President: Joan Foss, 355 North Hall, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Betty Jean McCord, 344 North 
Hall, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Sara McCormick, 220 North Hall, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylyania 
Treasurer: Ruth McGranahan, 207 North Hall, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Margaret Duff, 355 
North Hall, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Cornelius Jaarsma, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


Delta Upsilon 


State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 
(June 11, 1938) 

President: Florence Byrne, Hawthorne Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Barbara Kessler, 323 Stegman 
Parkway, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Corresponding Secretary: Elaine Harries, 244 
County Road, Tenafly, New Jersey 

Recording Secretary: Kathryn Owens, 
54th Street, Bayonne, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Rose Isaacs, 78th Street, North 
Bergen, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Mildred McLean, Ray- 
mond Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey 

Counselor: Edna Lamson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 
(May 13, 1939) 

President: Marilyn Traver Harris, 126 West 
Wooster Street, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Vice-president: Betty Hamler, 373 South Street, 
Carey, Ohio 

Secretary: Marianne Bell, 442 East Court 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Treasurer: 
Sandusky, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Kathryn 
Phi Beta House, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave- 
nue, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, 
(May 20, 1939) 
President: Helen Pellock, 408 West Chautauqua 
Street, Carbondale, 
Secretary: Betty Boatright, Marion, 
Counselor: Willis Swartz, 701 West 
Street, Carbondale, Illinois 


Delta Psi 


Shepherd State Teachets College, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 
(May 27, 1939) 
William Hurdy, Martinsburg, West 


522 Clinton Street, 


Gamma 


Mill 


President: 
Virginia 

Vice-president: 
West Virginia 

Secretary-Treasurer: Patricia White, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Ella May Shep- 
herdstown, West Virginia 

Counselor: Ash, Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia 


Helen McKee, Shepherdstown, 


Delta Omega 


Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky 
(May 31, 1939) 
Counselor: Evelyn Linn, 1110 Olive Street, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
(February 17, 1940) 
President: Catherine Gray, 718 McCabe Avenue, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 


Vice-president: Shirley Thomas, Terrace Dale, 


Towson, Baltimore Maryland 
Secretary: Dorothy Kapp, 2827 Hemlock Ave- 
nue, Baltimore 14, Maryland 


Treasurer: Dorothy Vogel, 613 Murdock Road, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 
Historian-Reporter: Muriel Frames, 825 Wood- 
bourne Avenue, Baltimore 12, Maryland 
Counselor: Harold Moser, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, Baltimore Maryland 


Epsilon Beta 


The Tulane University Louisiana, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
(February 21, 1940) 


President: Marian Nash, 418 Hamilton Street, 
Algiers, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Vice- ent: Edmund Buras, Jr., 307 Vir- 
ginia Street, New Orleans 19, Louisiana 

Secretary: Juliet Ebel, 2309 St. Roch Avenue, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Treasurer: June Breitenbach, 214 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Recorder-Historian: Joseph Zemmer, Jr., 8213 
Green Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Faculty Adviser: Everett Kircher, 1685 Soniat 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Counselor: Rosa Wyatt, Department Educa- 
tion, Newcomb College, 1229 Broadway Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


North Anthony 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
(May 24, 1940) 

Betty Londenberg, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 

Vice-president: Jean Broxton, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 

Secretary: Joe Jones, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida 

Treasurer: Laura Lou Newlon, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 

Historian-Reporter: Esther Whitmore, 625 West 
Madison Street, Lakeland, Florida 

Counselor: Laura Leenhouts, 926 South Missis- 
sippi Street, Lakeland, Florida 


Epsilon Delta 


State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
(May 24, 1941) 

President: Jean McDonald, Bentlyville, Penn- 
sylvania 

Vice-president: Mary Louise Chew, 407 Meadow 
Avenue, Charleroi, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Ruth Bryson, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Tillie Casserly, Hibbs, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Ellen Dowden, College Ave- 
nue, California, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Ruth Myers, 450 Second Street, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania 
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Epsilon Epsilon 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 25, 1941) 
President: Ruth Mundis, 1536 North George 
Street, York, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Jean Oyler, Quincy, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Secretary: Kathleen Ake, 408 Willow Avenue, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Bette Benge, 237 Washington 
Street, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Josephine Arcuri, 
South Penn Street, York, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: William Albert Earl Wright, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1941) 

President: Paul Fridinger, 1130 Marion Street, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Margaret Stamm, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Emma Noll, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Jeannette Macungie, 
Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Hershey, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Paul Knedler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan 
(June 18, 1941) 
Secretary: Norvall Bovee, Keeler Union, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan 
Counselor: Cleon Richtmeyer, Warriner Hall, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Kentucky 
(May 1942) 
President: Louise Antonini, 
Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Edsel Reed, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 
Secretary: Marie Falls, 324 Fifth Street, More- 
head, Kentucky 
Treasurer: Mrs. Ailcie Carey, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Norbeth Coleman, 
Morehead, Kentucky 
Counselor: Pennebaker, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 


Epsilon Iota 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
(May 14, 1942) 
President: Marguerite Plante, Bourne Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Vice-president: Kathryn Hoye, 209 County Street, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Eleanor Hippler, Beechwood Road, 
East Braintree, Massachusetts 
Treasurer: Edna Matta, Appleton Street, 
Brockton, Massachusetts 
Historian-Reporter: Rose Mellios, 519 Harrison 
Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 
Counselor: Paul Huffington, 173 Pleasant Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College Agriculture and 
Applied Science, East Lansing, Michigan 
(May 23, 1942) 
President: Marion Penn, 16247 Baylis Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Vice-president: Patricia Foran, 1733 Davison 
Street, Flint, Michigan 

Secretary: Virginia Lyon, State Street, Man- 
celona, Michigan 

Treasurer: Melissa McCarthy, 14655 Rosemont 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Rosemary Yanz, 1028 East 
Main Street, Lansing, Michigan 

Counselor: Cecil Millard, 410 Oxford Road, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Epsilon Lambda 


College Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, Texas 
(May 27, 1942) 

President: Constance Harrington, 1510 Upson 
Avenue, Paso, Texas 

Vice-president: Shirley Baker, 2800 North Camp- 
bell, Paso, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer: Bridgers, 3111 
Sacramento Street, Paso, Texas 

Dorothy Ann Raymond, 806 
North Ange Street, Paso, Texas 

Counselor: Floyd Farquear, 1301 East River 
Street, Paso, Texas 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
(April 12, 1943) 

President: Harold Healy, Winthrop Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut 

Vice-president: Dora Pochna, Hill Street, 
Stamford, Connecticut 

Secretary: Aurilie Thivierge, South Street, Col- 
linsville, Connecticut 
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Gertrude Hannan, Morris Street, 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Historian-Reporter: Mary-Elizabeth Cusick, 165 
Willow Road, Nahant, Massachusetts 

Counselor: Jane Flener, 135 Francis Street, New 
Britain, Connecticut 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut 
(April 13, 1943) 
Counselor: Mary Quinn, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 
President: Elizabeth Wrenn, Main Street, 
Danbury, Connecticut 
Vice-president: Loretta O’Leary, 
Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Cottage 


Secretary: Esther Sanders, Woodbury, Connecti- 
cut 

Treasurer: Isabelle Thompson, Route Brews- 
ter, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Sarah Smith, McDer- 
mott Street, Danbury, Connecticut 

Counselor: Cora Russell, Jefferson Avenue, 
Danbury, Connecticut 


Epsilon Omicron 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(May 22, 1943) 

President: Leonard Haas, 610 Summit Avenue, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Alberta Carlson, 303 Babcock 
Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Secretary: Ruth Baker, 1218 Graham Avenue, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Mrs. Margaret Christofferson, 170 
Menomonie Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Abelman, Mosinee, 
Wisconsin 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, 520 Chippewa 
Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida 
(January 1934) 
President: Edna Finch, 444 West 17th Street, 
Jacksonville Florida 
Vice-president: Atherton Mawdsley, 2911 Oak 


Street, Jacksonville Florida 
Corresponding Secretary: Evelyn Markham, 1147 
Greenridge Road, Jacksonville Florida 
Recorder-Treasurer: Millard Wilson, 1113 Win- 
throp Street, Jacksonville, Florida 
Historian-Reporter: Laurie Friedman, 2241 Col- 
lege Street, Jacksonville Florida 
Counselor: Ballard Simmons, 322 Roux Street, 
Gainesville, Florida 


Black Hills Alumni 


Spearfish, South Dakota 


(May 25, 1936) 
Transferred list active chapters, 


January 1943. 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Forth Worth, Texas 
(May 1936) 
President: Malissa McMurry, 3000 Avenue “K,” 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Vice-president: Mamie Brightwell, 3736 Lips- 
comb Street, Forth Worth, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer: Yola Bellamy, 1810 Fifth 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Mabel Johnson, 2629 Travis 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
(February 14, 1941) 
President: Evelyn Thompson, University 
Houston, Houston, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Mead, 1803 West 
Main Street, Houston, Texas 
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